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‘The Forum 


JULY, 1908 


EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Matruew ARNOLD, in a memorable sentence, defined criti- 
cism as a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. It has 
always been the purpose of Tue Forum to fulfil this function 
of criticism by gathering and propagating the best of current 
thought in the more important fields of mental endeavor. To 
the end that this purpose may be accomplished more com- 
pletely, it has seemed best that with the present issue Tue 
Forum should revert from the quarterly method of publica- 
tion, which it has followed for the last six years, to the 
monthly method, which it followed during the first sixteen 
years of its existence—from March, 1886, to July, 1902. 

The main advantage of quarterly publication is that it 
permits a resumptive view of current events made at a suffi- 
cient distance to make possible the induction of general prin- 
ciples of progress. This advantage, which is particularly 
patent in such departments as that of finance, will not, how- 
ever, be lost by the monthly Forum. Certain departments 
will continue to be covered resumptively once a quarter; 
whereas such other departments as may gain an obvious 


advantage through immediacy of comment will be conducted 
once a month, 
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Under the new arrangement, single numbers will contain 
fewer pages than heretofore, but the aggregate number of 
pages for an entire year will be more than twice as great, 
The increased extent of space available will permit the pub- 
lication of many more special articles on topics of timeliness 
and importance in the world of thought. It will also enable 
Tue Forvm to enter for the first time the field of fiction. In 
the present issue the publication is begun of a serial story by 
Joseph Conrad, one of the foremost living masters of English 
fiction. This story will be followed by other serials and 
short stories by authors of genuine artistic accomplishment. 

In pursuance of the policy established during the past 
year, Tue Forum will regularly devote special attention to 
the field of new books, presenting in each issue several signed 
reviews by critics of recognized authority in their several 
lines. It will also continue to publish poems in which 
important matter is presented with accomplished art. 

The change of editorial policy in Tur Forum which took 
place a year ago has been rewarded by a gratifying increase 
of public interest in the magazine. It is believed that the 
return to monthly publication will augment still further the 
service which Tne Forum has always rendered to readers 
seriously interested in the progress of contemporary thought. 
All of the departments which have made the magazine 
serviceable in the past will be maintained, either as quarterly 
or as monthly features. New departments will be added, 
and the range of the magazine will be in many ways extended. 
The price of annual subscription, however, will not, at the 
present time, be raised. It will remain, as heretofore, two 
dollars. On the other hand, the price of single numbers will 
be reduced from fifty cents to twenty-five cents per copy. 
Therefore the price of Tur Forum, both by the year and by 
the number, will henceforth be less than that of any other 
American magazine of similar status. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, OF OHIO 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN, OF NEBRASKA 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


It is appropriate that these two names, which three months ago were 
placed at the head of the opening article in THe Forum in a spirit of 
prophecy, should again be given commanding posi- 


Taft tion inasmuch as prediction has now become a cer- 
and tainty. The Republican national convention, in ses- 
Bryan sion at Chicago, has named Secretary Taft as the party 


standard bearer, and the Democrats, when they meet a 
few days hence in Denver, will nominate Mr. Bryan by a practically 
unanimous vote. Mr. Taft’s nomination was due to two causes. In the 
first place, he had the friendship and endorsement of President Roose- 
velt; and, secondly, his campaign proceeded along thoroughly practical 
lines, leaving nothing to sentiment or chance. Months and months ago 
the framework of his organization’ was laid and as time progressed he 
built it up in every State which did not have a favorite son. Believing 
that what was worth having was worth working for, he labored industri- 
ously to accomplish the desired result. He had the benefit of astute 
managers, his own personality is magnetic, and his record of achieve- 
ment commanded universal respect; and yet, after all, probably he owes 
more to the friendly attitude of President Roosevelt than to any other 
single factor. When it became known that the Roosevelt mantle had 
fallen upon him, his success was practically assured. 

It was far easier to predict his nomination than it is to assert posi- 
tively that he will be elected. The chances, of course, are largely in 
his favor. The Republican party is strongly intrenched in power; the 
popularity of Theodore Roosevelt is reflected in the nominee, and, speak- 
ing broadly, the discipline and solidity of the Republican party have not 
become seriously impaired. At the same time, there is no disguising the 
fact that the Republican party is confronted by some disquieting condi- 
tions. The negro vote and the labor vote are in perceptible degree es- 


tranged from Mr. Taft. Personally, the writer does not lay much stress 
Permission to republish articles is reserved. 
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upon the negro defection. It has figured with more or less emphasis in 
every campaign and has never yet materialized into anything like effective 
opposition. President Cleveland thought he was playing good politics 
when he appointed a Democratic negro to a prominent federal office in 
Washington, but, as a matter of fact, it was never demonstrated that the 
Democratic party gained a single vote thereby. Experience has shown 
that the negro, even in States where he possesses the power to overturn a 
Republican majority, has always remained true to the party with which 
the great mass of his race is affiliated. There is every reason why this 
should be the case. Nothing is to be gained by the negro through active 
identification with the Democratic party or by contribution to Democratic 
success through non-support of the Republican ticket. The Democratic 
party has not now, and never had, any real sympathy for the negro; and 
the few negroes associated with the Democratic party always are in a 
forlorn position. They are cordially disliked by their Republican breth- 
ren and they find no fraternity in the Democratic ranks. In other words, 
the negroes as a race are Republicans through thick and thin, nor can 
one blame them for their devotion to the party which has always es- 
poused their interests. 


In thus minimizing the alleged negro dissatisfaction, the fact is not 


overlooked that the Republican leaders are somewhat solicitous regard- 
ing the situation. The Congressional Record has 


The been deluged with speeches prepared for campaign 
Negro consumption upon this interesting topic. Representative 
Vote Bannon, of the Tenth District of Ohio, took occasion 


to assert that the negroes in his State were too intelli- 
gent to vote the Democratic ticket and afterward published in the Record 
a large number of letters from Ohio colored men insisting that they were 
not disgruntled and would remain loyal to the party. On the other 
hand, Walter S. Thomas, chairman of the Ohio Afro-American League, 
with headquarters at Columbus, has written a letter in which he asserts 
that the negroes of Ohio “refuse to be led like dumb driven cattle to 
the voting booths and there cast their ballots for President Roosevelt, 
his Secretary of War, or any man he may see fit to support at Chicago 
for President of the United States.” Mr. Thomas believes “that a great 
injustice was done our people by the act of President Roosevelt in his 
summary discharge without honor of the colored soldiers, who were en- 
titled to a fair and impartial trial, as provided under the Constitution 
and the statutes,” and he adds his absolute conviction that “should 
Secretary Taft be nominated for President the colored voters of Ohio 
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and of the whole United States, ninety-five per cent. of them at the least 
calculation, would cast their votes for the straight Democratic ticket 
for President, or remain away from the polls, thus making the election 
of a Democratic President absolutely certain.” In addition to this, the 
Republican Interstate League has promulgated a statement showing 
that in forty-one Congressional districts Republican success depends 
largely upon the colored vote; and that in thirty other districts the 
colored vote is a potent factor. In the first table there are specified one 
district in Colorado, three in Illinois, eight in Indiana, two in Iowa, 
one in Kansas, three in Kentucky, three in Maryland, one in Missouri, 
one in Nebraska, two in New Jersey, one in New York, six in Ohio, one 
in Oklahoma, two in Pennsylvania, one in Tennessee, and three in West 
Virginia; while in Delaware the colored vote is four times as large as 
the majority received by Representative Burton, and in Utah it is one- 
third larger than the majority by which Representative Howell was 
elected. In Indianapolis, Representative Overstreet, the chairman of 
the committee on Postoffices and Postroads, has a colored vote twice as 
large as the majority given to him in the last election, and in nearly 
all of the districts named the Republican Representatives owe their seats 
to the support of the colored voter. In many of the cities the aggregate 
colored vote is much larger than is generally imagined, there being no 
less than 5,000 in Cincinnati. 

The Brownsville incident will undoubtedly figure largely in the cam- 
paign. It still remains an open question, the Senate having decided to 
postpone until the sixteenth of next December the vote upon Senator 
Foraker’s bill providing for the restoration of the discharged soldiers. 
Senator Foraker himself agreed to this postponement when he discovered 
that there was not a majority in the Senate for his bill, and when he 
also learned that the President would veto it even if it should be enacted. 
He does not, however, propose that the matter shall lie quiescent. In- 
deed, he has gone so far as to suggest to all the colored voters in the 
United States that they make the Brownsville episode a campaign issue. 
In a letter written by him to John E. Milholland, of New York, he 
distinctly asserts that he accepted postponement, not only because a vote 
meant defeat and the end of all hope of restoring the soldiers but also 
because it kept “the subject alive and in a practical form for considera- 
tion during the present campaign.” He points out that if the bill 
had been defeated, the colored people would unquestionably have re- 
venged themselves against the party responsible for such action, “but 
now,” he adds, “with the bill postponed, they have at least a living issue, 
and they have a right to demand of Republican candidates for office, 
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including our candidates for President and Vice-President, and all other 
candidates for re-election to the Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives, that they will pledge themselves to support the Foraker bill. In 
this way the 10,000,000 colored people of the United States can greatly 
help, not only the soldiers, but the whole race, by causing themselves 
to be felt and appreciated as they have never been before.” This is 
throwing down the gauntlet with a vengeance. No wonder that the Re- 
publican leaders are patting the colored brother on the back and assur- 
ing him of their undying love. 


Secretary Taft is not beloved of the labor unions, because of certain 
decisions rendered by him while a judge upon the circuit bench in Ohio; 
but the grievance of the American Federation of Labor, 


Gompers under the leadership of President Gompers, is not so 
Again much against Mr. Taft personally as it is against the 
Defiant 


Republican majority in Congress for its failure to enact 
certain legislation demanded by the labor organizations. 
The measures which failed to receive consideration were those which pro- 
posed to amend the Sherman anti-trust law so as to exclude labor unions 
from its provisions, the regulation and limitation of injunctions, and 
the application of the eight-hour law to all government employés, and 
those employed upon work for the government, whether by contractors 
or sub-contractors. According to Mr. Gompers, the working people of 
the United States are tired of waiting in vain for friendly legislation 
and have determined to seek relief in their own way. “If I judge the 
temper of the American workman correctly, and I think I do,” said 
Mr. Gompers to the members of the judiciary committee, “they are go- 
ing to hold to strict accountability the men or parties who fail to fairly 
respond to their urgent appeal.” 

President Roosevelt allied himself upon the side of organized labor 
when he sent messages to Congress requesting the enactment of the 
measures included in Mr. Gompers’s schedule. His powerful influenc: 
however, availed naught. By a deliberate vote in caucus, the Republican 
majority decided not to consider the anti-injunction bill, and the other 
measures never emerged from the committee rooms to which they had 
been consigned. It now remains to be seen whether the labor organiza- 
tions have the power or the disposition to sustain Mr. Gompers in his 
threat to defeat all candidates for Congressional honors who do not yield 
to labor’s demands. Up to the present time the Republican leaders do 
not seem to have regarded the menace as serious. Perhaps it is because 
they have heard Mr. Gompers utter similar forebodings in the past with- 
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out experiencing dire results. At any rate, they allowed Congress to 
adjourn with only one labor bill enacted, viz., the employers’ liability 
law. 


It is an interesting political situation that while the nomination of 
Mr. Taft is by no means equivalent to an election, the cloud of doubt 
which surrounds Mr. Bryan’s chances is equally for- 
bidding. He will control the convention at Denver by a 
two-thirds vote. His nomination will be achieved in 
spite of the fact that he is a twice-defeated candidate. 
He enjoys to-day a personal following in this country 
second to no man, excepting President Roosevelt, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, it will take a political revolution of enormous proportions to 
place him in the White House. The whole situation resolves itself into 
a single question: Can Bryan carry New York, or if he fails to secure 
New York’s electoral vote, will it be possible for him still to obtain a 
majority of the electoral votes? If he can carry New York State the 
day of political marvels is at hand. It is true that Republican condi- 
tions in New York are somewhat disturbed, General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford being authority for the statement that never in his life has he seen 
the Republican party in the State so torn and divided, and that if vic- 
tory is wrested from the Democrats after a panic, it will be the first 
accomplishment of its kind by any political party; but, on the other 
hand, the New York Democrats, in convention assembled, distinctly 
declined to accept Mr. Bryan as their candidate and sent uninstructed 
delegates to Denver, appealing at the same time to their fellow-Democrats 
throughout the United States to choose as delegates to the national con- 
vention their ablest, strongest and most representative men in order 
that a ticket might be nominated which would rally to its support “the 
judgment, conscience and vote of the majority of the citizens of the 
country.” If the New York Democracy is divided how can it carry 
New York State? As to the other alternative, it is to be remembered 
that no President has been elected in fifty years who did not receive the 
support of the Empire State. There is no significance or interest in 
the fact that the anti-Bryan faction in Pennsylvania was victorious at 
the Harrisburg convention. No Democratic nominee for President could 
ever hope to carry Pennsylvania. It is, however, essential that in New 
York there should not only be Democratic harmony, but that the Demo- 
cratic candidate should receive the suffrage of the independent vote. 
Will Mr. Bryan be fortunate enough to command this support? 

When all has been said and done, however, it must be conceded that 


Mr. Bryan’s 
Chances 
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Mr. Bryan’s chances are more promising this year than ever before. In 
1896 and 1900, although not elected, he received more votes than any 
Democratic candidate had previously commanded, and in 1904 Judge 
Parker fell one million votes below the Bryan strength of the 1900 elec- 
tion. There is every reason to believe that not only will every Democrat 
who ever voted for Mr. Bryan remain steadfast but that the ranks of 
the Democrats will be considerably swollen by accessions from the ranks 
of those who, like ex-Governor Francis, of Missouri, have hitherto held 
aloof from the standard of the Nebraskan, but who now believe that he 
is destined to lead the party to victory. The Democratic organization is 
to-day more compact and enthusiastic than it has been in twenty years, 
while the Republican party has suffered all the ills which follow long 
enjoyment of power. Above and beyond all, there is the universal knowl- 
edge that the election of Mr. Bryan cannot possibly affect legislation 
during the next four years. Even should there be a Democrat in the 
White House and a Democratic majority in the House of Representatives, 
the Republican control of the Senate interposes an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the enactment of any law of a partisan nature. The entire com- 
mercial and financial world can see Mr. Bryan elected without losing 
its equanimity. His hands as President will be securely tied. 


The opposition to Mr. Bryan—and that there is some opposition 
nobody will deny—has centred upon two candidates, Governor John A. 
Johnson, of Minnesota, and Judge George Gray, of 


Johnson Delaware. These two men are as opposite in their 
and views and affiliations as the two poles. Johnson is a 
Gray radical among radicals, a believer in the initiative and 


referendum, an advocate of the strictest regulation of 
corporations, and so antagonistic to railroads that he views with alarm 
the dividends which they wring from the pockets of the poor people. 
Judge Gray, on the other hand, is the most conservative of conservatives. 
He was so closely associated with the purposes and policies of President 
Cleveland that he inspired the late Senator Morgan to designate him as 
a cuckoo who solemnly whistled whenever the White House clock sounded 
the hour of the day. When the great division of the Democratic party 
occurred in 1896, Judge Gray disassociated himself from the majority of 
his party and allied himself with the gold faction. He has never shown 
any sympathy with the radical reforms which the Democratic party in 
national conventions has endorsed, and all of his decisions on the bench 
have been the manifest reflex of his ultra-conservative mind. There is 
no question of his integrity or his ability, nor is there the slightest doubt 
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that if he were to be elected President he would make a capable and 
dignified chief executive. The fact is, however, that should he be nomi- 
nated he would be placed in the same category as Judge Parker by the 
great mass of the Democratic party, with whom he is entirely out of 
sympathy, and would be overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. 

Although he is a man of moderate means, enjoying but a small in- 
come beyond his salary as a federal official, Judge Gray’s candidacy has, 
nevertheless, been industriously stimulated by a well-organized press 
bureau at the National Capital. It is hardly likely that Judge Gray is 
furnishing the funds necessary to maintain this bureau. The probability 
is that the money is being contributed by those who desire to defeat Mr. 
Bryan’s nomination at any cost and who occupy the same position toward 
reform measures to-day that the anti-Bryan men maintained in 1896. 
It is their hope that by organizing an apparent opposition to Mr. Bryan 
they can weaken the latter’s position at Denver and cause a deadlock 
which will result in his defeat. The curious fact about the situation is 
that they are continuing their efforts despite Judge Gray’s positive asser- 
tion that he is out of politics, that he is not a candidate and has no 
personal interest in the efforts which are being made in his behalf. Up 
to the present time he has only six votes—the delegation of his own State 
—to his credit; and it must be confessed that this is a small nucleus upon 
which to base any hope of ultimate success. 

There is something more real and substantial in Governor Johnson’s 
candidacy. In the first place he is a positive force. He has a record 
of accomplishment. He has been twice elected as the Democratic gov- 
ernor of a State usually regarded as overwhelmingly Republican. He 
entertains advanced ideas. He has a magnetic personality which attracts 
to him a following of no mean proportions. He makes friends every- 
where and is especially popular with the Scandinavian element in the 
northwest. The romance and picturesqueness of his career compels at- 
tention. If he had entered the Presidential race two years ago and had 
then laid the foundation of a national organization he might to-day have 
been a dangerous factor in opposition to Mr. Bryan’s ambition. It would 
seem, however, as if he was the late Mr. Johnson. His activity has been 
postponed until the eleventh hour. He was a conspicuous figure at 
the conference of Governors in Washington and after basking in the lime- 
light of that event, he made a tour through the south, being accorded a 
most cordial reception. His speeches were adroitly constructed so as not 
to excite opposition. He dwelt mainly on the evils of centralization and 
the necessity of curbing the trusts, two topics dear to the Democratic 
heart. We are told that he favors the largest possible measure with 
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national administration ; that he opposes outlying dependencies, like the 
Philippines, but would not shirk responsibility by reason of accomplished 
facts; that he wants the freest of trade relations with Canada; that he 
favors an income tax; that he opposes the government ownership of 
railroads; and that he recognizes the necessity of colossal business organ- 
izations, but favors strict regulation by the government. 

This is, beyond doubt, an appealing platform. Very different is it, 
however, from the utterances in which Governor Johnson indulged when, 
without thought of the time when conservatism would have its personal 
value, he appealed to the Minnesota legislature to enact a two-cent pas- 
senger rate law and inveighed against the railroads because their divi- 
dends were excessive; when he insisted that the mandates of the State 
railroad commission should become effective without allowing recourse 
to the judicial determination of the facts; and when he praised the ini- 
tiative and referendum as the solution of all legislative problems. The 
fact is that Governor Johnson’s candidacy is being advocated by men who 
in reality have no sympathy with his views and whose only cry is “any- 
body to beat Bryan.” He has become the idol of the New York 
World and is patronized by the New York Sun. It is not true, of 
course, that Governor Johnson’s entire support is confined to undemo- 
cratic Democrats. On the contrary, there are many men in the party 
who are fully in sympathy with every measure proposed by that party 
for the protection of the people and who desire Johnson’s nomination 
because they honestly believe that Bryan cannot be elected ; but the fact 
still remains that the newspapers and the financial interests which are 
most loudly demanding Johnson’s nomination are those whose unselfish 
concern is seriously in doubt and whose desire to check the onward move- 
ment of desirable reform is plainly manifested. How these interests can 
endorse Governor Johnson when he openly declares that one of the great 
dangers which threatens American institutions “is the power of central- 
ization and predatory wealth, fostered by special privileges, and defiant 
of both the public welfare and the law of the land,” it is difficult to 
understand ; but the very fact that they do endorse him leads even the 
most casual observer of political affairs to doubt the sincerity of their 
support. 


The session of Congress came to a lingering end. The closing days 
and hours were marked by a filibuster in the House and in the Senate, 
the latter event being commented upon elsewhere in this article. The 
filibuster in the House was inaugurated by the Democrats for the purpose 
of emphasizing to the country the fact that the session had been charac- 
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terized by inaction on the part of the majority. Many months ago, 
and, in fact, before Congress had convened, it was stated in THE 

Forum that the programme of the Republican mana- 
Congress gers included only the passage of the usual supply 
Forced into measures and that, in view of the approaching Presi- 
Action dential contest, no important legislation would be at- 

tempted. This policy was overthrown by President 
Roosevelt. With vigorous insistence he urged upon Congress the neces- 
sity of enacting legislation; and his determined attitude, together with 
the position assumed by the Democratic minority, compelled the leaders 
of the House to abandon their do-nothing programme. Not all of the 
measures suggested by the President were enacted, although Congress 
might wisely have followed his recommendations. Two, however, became 
laws. The first was an employers’ liability act, so framed as to meet 
the objection of unconstitutionality which led to the overturning of the 
previous law by the Supreme Court of the United States; and the other 
was the emergency currency bill. Briefly stated, the latter allows the is- 
suance of legal tender notes upon securities, other than United States 
bonds, deposited in the United States Treasury, and will be effective 
in preventing a panic due to tightness of money, should such con- 
striction occur in the financial world. From a material point of view 
the enactment of the currency bill was a wise action; but, from a 
political standpoint, it was even more sagacious, inasmuch as it ren- 
ders a panic practically impossible between now and next November. 
It does not take a Solomon to appreciate the fact that if a panic 
should happen on the eve of the Presidential election the Republican 
party would go down to defeat. By preserving at least the sem- 
blance of prosperity and stability in the commercial world, the Re- 
publicans will escape a situation which might prove fatal. In the 
meantime a commission, of which Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, is 
the chairman, and Representative Vreeland, of New York, is the vice- 
chairman, has been appointed with authority to examine thoroughly into 
financial conditions and prepare a revision of the currency laws. There 
is no question that such revision is absolutely necessary ; and the country 
ought to appreciate the fact that President Roosevelt held Congress to 
the strict performance of its duty. 

Not only was no tariff revision attempted, but the Republican major- 
ity went so far as to refuse to break down the paper trust by placing wood 
pulp on the free list and also announced that the paper trust was some- 
thing which did not exist. If this decision may be accepted as a straw 
showing the direction of the wind, the vast monopolies which thrive 
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upon profits made possible by a prohibitive tariff have little or nothing 
to fear if the Republicans should control the next House of Representa- 
tives. Every newspaper publisher in the country has been a sufferer at 
the hands of the paper trust. The lesson of corporate monopoly has been 
brought home to their very doors in convincing fashion. The President 
listened to their appeal and asked Congress to afford relief. Having 
failed to do so, and having uttered some interesting theoretical observa- 
tions as an offset to the practical experience of the publishers, the Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress have established a doubt in the popular mind 
as to their determination to deal vigorously with the trust evil. If the 
paper trust is to be protected, then the sugar trust and the steel trust, 
the two great combinations which especially profit by the tariff, may 
well expect to receive the most gentle consideration; while all the lesser 
trusts will also continue to flourish. It is true that the House authorized 
a committee of its own members to investigate the operation of the tariff 
schedules during the recess, but the result of this inquiry can already be 
discounted. The next tariff bill, if enacted by a Republican majority, 
may differ from the present law in the figures of a few schedules, but the 
principle of protecting monopolistic corporations will remain unchanged. 


Apart from the interest which naturally attached to the passage of 
the currency bill, the closing hours of Congress were marked in the 
Senate by an episode, or, rather, a series of episodes, of 


Revolution more than usual significance. Senator LaFollette, of 
in the Wisconsin, an uncompromising opponent of the pro- 
Senate posed financial legislation, inaugurated a filibuster in 


the hope of defeating the measure. It was a vain hope. 
In the first place, the Democratic minority was not solidified in opposi- 
tion and there was, moreover, an intense desire on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Senate to depart for their homes. The filibuster, therefore, 
lasted only for about forty-eight hours, that period being occupied by 
three speeches, delivered respectively by Senators LaFollette, Stone, of 
Missouri, and Gore, of Oklahoma. During the course of the contest, how- 
ever, two precedents were established by Vice-President Fairbanks, which 
will have great weight if, in the future, an obstreperous minority under- 
takes to defeat legislation by resorting to parliamentary tactics. In the 
first place, Mr. Fairbanks announced that it was within the province of 
the chair to count a quorum and that the roll would not be called if a 
quorum was visibly present. He also decided that the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum could not be entertained if no business had inter- 
vened since the last roll call and that debate was not the transaction 
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of business in the meaning of the word. The Senate by a partisan vote 
sustained his decisions. The usually dormant rule which forbids any 
Senator from speaking more than twice upon the same question in any 
one day was also invoked to strangle the filibuster. 

Parliamentary proceedings, as a general rule, have little popular in- 
terest, but there is so much involved in these departures from Senatorial 
tradition that they deserve more than passing mention. From almost 
the beginning of our legislative history, the Senate has been the one 
body wherein the freedom of debate was untrammelled. The cloture rule 
found no habitation within the walls of the historic chamber. There 
have been times when an impatient majority has sought to hasten action 
upon some particular measure by threatening the adoption of a drastic 
rule, but the menace has never crystallized into actual fact. Indeed, the 
rights of the minority have always been so sacredly regarded in the 
Senate that even legitimate means to break down a filibuster have not 
been invoked. The late Speaker Reed, when presiding over the tur- 
bulent Fifty-first Congress, brought into national attention the method 
previously adopted in the New York Legislature of counting a member 
as being present, even though the record of the roll call did not dis- 
close his name. It seems a perfectly logical assumption that a member 
can be seen as well as heard and that he cannot be constructively absent 
while actually participating in the deliberations of the body to which 
he belongs. It has remained for Vice-President Fairbanks, however, to 
enforce this plain and simple proposition in the Senate. During the long 
and bitter contest against the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, 
when the roll was persistently called for the purpose of consuming time 
and when the presence of a quorum was a self-evident fact, it was re- 
peatedly suggested that the silent senators present ought to be counted 
and recorded when they failed to respond to their names, but no one had 
the nerve to establish the precedent. Until the present time, therefore, 
the Senate has allowed itself to be bound hand and foot by its traditions, 
the majority leaning so far to consideration for the minority as actually 
to suffer delay in the transaction of business. 

Popular sentiment will undoubtedly sustain the counting of a quorum 
in the Senate and the decision that roll call demanded for merely dilatory 
purposes ought not to be entertained. At the same time, it will be an 
unfortunate day in the history of this country if a cloture rule should 
be adopted in the Senate. It is admitted, of course, that our govern- 
ment is a government by the majority, but the Senate is the only place 
in our legislative or executive system where the minority can register 
anything more than perfunctory opposition to proposed legislation. In 
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the House the minority is throttled by rules which render it impotent 
of action and deprive it almost of the opportunity of spoken protest. It 
is this fact which has taken away from the House of Representatives its 
former proud distinction of being the people’s forum and has resulted 
in the Senate becoming the theatre of noteworthy contests over measures 
which are to be placed upon the statute books. In the House a bill is 
voted upon at a certain hour, no matter what amendments may remain 
to be proposed or what may be left unsaid in the way of further enlighten- 
ment. In the Senate, however, no vote is taken until the last word 
has been spoken, the agreement to take the vote being a matter of unani- 
mous consent. It would seem as if this system would prevent the enact- 
ment of any measure against which opposition existed; but as a matter 
of fact, the Senate transacts more business than the House and no bill 
has ever failed to become a law which was supported by a resolute and 
determined majority. In the Senate there is genuine and illuminating 
discussion of every proposition of national concern. It is true that some- 
times the freedom of debate is abused. Senator Stone, for instance, oc- 
cupied many hours during the filibuster against the currency bill by read- 
ing lengthy chapters from volumes which bore but little relation to the 
subject before the Senate. He explained, however, that he thought the 
measure to be an extremely unwise and vicious legislative proposition, 
“and I have not felt,” he added, “that a mere brief perfunctory opposi- 
tion to it should be made covering two or three hours of debate, and then 
let it go upon the statute books. I felt that a sufficiently vigorous op- 
position should be made to it as would result in attracting in a specific 
way the attention of the country to its provisions.” This, concisely 
stated, is the inspiration of all filibustering proceedings. They may con- 
sume time, they may annoy an impatient and restive majority, but they 
certainly emphasize the fact that there is an active and earnest opposition 
which desires to assert its protest until further resistance is futile. 

It is, therefore, with some concern that the future attitude of the 
Senate is awaited. It is but a step further from the advance which the 
Senate has already taken to the adoption of a cloture rule, and when that 
time comes the Senate will surrender its enviable title of being the 
greatest deliberatiye body in the world. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
no presiding officer of the Senate will ever be so inflamed by partisan 
zeal as to refuse arbitrarily to recognize any Senator who desires to 
speak or who will order a final vote merely because a majority is im- 
patient for action. Any individual or any party organization originating 
and maintaining a filibuster becomes responsible for pursuing the ob- 
structive tactics. If the filibuster is unwise and unnecessary the verdict 
of condemnation will be uttered by the people in no uncertain terms; 
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but if, on the other hand, it is a proper protest against partisan legisla- 
tion, that protest should be as emphatic as possible in order that the at- 
tention of the country may be riveted upon the question which is at issue. 


The aggregate of all the appropriations made by Congress this year 
reaches the abnormal sum of $1,008,804,894, or more than $88,000,000 
in excess of the budget for the previous year, notwith- 


The standing the faet that the river and harbor bill, which 
Acme of last year carried an appropriation of $37,000,000, was 
Extravagance 


omitted. About one-half of the increase is chargeable 
to the army and navy, $23,000,000 for the latter, and 
$16,000,000 for the former. The army and navy, by the way, are be- 
coming expensive necessities and annually cost nearly $100,000,000 each. 
In fact, so enormous were the appropriations that Representative 
Tawney, the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, felt 
called upon to apologize for their excessive size, while the Democrats, 
through Representative Fitzgerald, of New York, presented comparative 
figures that are almost startling. Mr. Fitzgerald asserted, for instance, 
that the expenditures during the four Roosevelt years, 1906-1909, 
amounted to $3,428,000,000, while during the civil war years, 1862-1865, 
they reached only $3,394,000,000. According to Mr. Fitzgerald, never 
but once in our history did the expenditures of the government reach the 
thousand million dollar mark. During the fiscal year 1865, when the 
country was in the throes of the bloody and expensive civil war, the ex- 
penditures aggregated $1,394,655,000, of which $1,030,690,400 were for 
the maintenance of the army. To-day, in a time of profound peace, the 
nation is spending more money than it did in the time of civil war. Very 
few people appreciate the fact that while Great Britain’s navy in 1907 
cost $149,000,000, the United States Navy in 1908 will cost $122,000,000, 
a sum as great as the expenses of the French and German navy combined 
The maintenance of the army is also reaching a figure which places this 
country on a par with the military nations of Europe. 

There is every reason to believe that at the close of the next fiscal 
year there will be a serious deficit in the national Treasury. This de- 
ficit will have to be met by increased taxation. The President suggests 
an income tax and an inheritance tax. Certainly some provision will 
have to be made, some new sources of revenue discovered, if all the 
obligations contracted by Congress are to be faithfully met. The United 
States cannot expend money at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year and 
keep within its income; and as soon as it begins to live beyond its in- 
come it will meet the fate which always follows profligacy and extrava- 
gance, Henry Litchfield West. 
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THE ACCESSION OF MR. ASQUITH 


BY A, MAURICE LOW 


THE death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has placed the con- 
trol of the British Empire in the hands of a different type of man. In- 
tellectually Mr. Asquith is a man of far greater ability 
The Late than his predecessor. Sir Henry was a likable and lova- 
Premier and ble man, who had many warm friends and few, if any, 
His Successor really serious enemies. He was liked because he took 
life with a smile, because of a certain dry humor, be- 
cause, although a Scotchman, he was a very typical Englishman. He 
was without guile, without evasion, without pettiness. And those are 
the qualities that Englishmen most admire in their public men. It has 
been a taunt often flung at the English that they are without imagination 
and incapable of understanding subtle temperament; that it is the obvi- 
ous alone that appeals to them. National psychology is too complex a 
study to be disposed of offhand or to depend on any man’s hasty general- 
ization. It is probably true that the English as a race are less given to 
introspection than some other races; that they care less for metaphysics 
than the Germans or are less prone to self-analysis than the Latins, and 
care more for the rather frank, simple nature that is easily understood 
than for the man whose mental processes are interpreted with greater dif- 
ficulty. ‘This perhaps explains why Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was always able to command the respect and the affection of Englishmen. 
He was not profound. Neither the aristocracy of birth nor the aristoc- 
racy of the intellect held him aloof from his fellows. In tastes as well as 
in the trend of his mind he was simple, rather bourgeois, in fact, but with 
the clear-thinking somewhat stubborn head of the Scotchman—the type 
of man that would undoubtedly stand well with the House of Commons, 
where tact frequently counts for more than great ability, and where good 
nature can often accomplish results when the dazzling qualities of scholar- 
ship count for little. 


Sir Henry was rich and inherited a fortune after having begun life 
in trade, and he knew nothing of the struggle against adversity. Mr. 
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Asquith has fought his way up, and he has won by the sheer torce of intel- 
lect. Coming from the middle class, with neither family influence nor 
money to make his path easy, he was educated at the City of London 
School, and from there went to Oxford, where at Balliol he carried every- 
thing before him and became known as one of the most distinguished 
students of his day. He was elected president of the Union, the highest 
honor in the gift of the student body. It is not every man who distin- 
guishes himself at the university that redeems the promise of success in 
the larger world of affairs, but Mr. Asquith fulfilled the expectations of 
his admirers. From Oxford he went to the bar, where for the succeeding 
ten years he had the usual struggle of the unknown and friendless man to 
wrest fortune from failure, but he was lucky enough to secure an election 
to Parliament, and this was the beginning of his career. His first speech 
attracted the attention of Sir Charles Russell, then the leader of the bar, 
and led to his selection by that eminent advocate as his junior in the 
Parnell Commission. The ability with which he distinguished himself 
and the intellectual force he displayed left his future no longer in doubt. 
He had been given his opportunity and he availed himself of it to the 
fullest extent. His position at the bar was now secure. At forty, an 
age unusually young for a man to have reached the front rank in English 
politics, he entered Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet as Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. 

An opportunity was soon given him to display the metal of which he 
was made. Great pressure was put upon him to sanction the release of 
certain men convicted of dynamite outrages, but this was purely a legal 
question to be decided upon the facts and the evidence and without con- 
siderations of sentiment, and he could not convince himself that the pris- 
oners were entitled to clemency. It was very typical of the man, it was 
characteristic of the trained lawyer, with a veneration for law and exact 
justice. As Home Secretary it devolved on him to pilot through the 
House the Employers’ Liability Act, which he did with great skill. It 
was in connection with a measure for Welsh Disestablishment and its 
probable fate in the Lords that he coined an epigram that has become 
famous in English politics: “Ploughing the sands of the seashore,” al- 
though he is not much given to epigram or phrase making, but relies 
rather on the logic of his argument and the marshalling of his facts, 
which he is able to present with extraordinary lucidity and conciseness. 

With the defeat of the Rosebery Government in 1895 Mr. Asquith 
resumed his active work at the bar, although he still retained his seat in 
the House of Commons and took a prominent part in political affairs. 
He led a busy life. In the front rank of his profession, he appeared in 
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the highest courts as counsel in some of the most important cases of 
the day, frequently going from court to the House of Commons, where 
he remained until late in the evening, as the House of Commons, unlike 
the House of Representatives, seldom rises until nearly midnight. During 
the time he was in opposition the Boer War was being fought, and the 
Liberal party was much divided on the question. Most of the Liberals 
were contemptuously termed by their opponents “Little Englanders,” be- 
cause of their opposition to the war and their supposed secret sympathy 
with the Boers, but Mr. Asquith was an ardent imperialist, and he was 
one of the first Liberals publicly to declare himself in favor of the an- 
nexation of the Boer Republics. This was fresh evidence of his courage, 
especially as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the leader of the “Lit- 
tle England” party, and to differ with the man who was recognized as 
the coming Liberal Premier was to risk chance of preferment. But 
such considerations weighed nothing with Mr. Asquith. He knows 
nothing of political expediency. It was a matter of conscience and con- 
viction, and there was only one course to be followed. 

It was during the last two years of Mr. Balfour's administration that 
the fiscal question became an issue in British politics. Mr. Chamberlain 
and his group of imperial protectionists endeavored to make the tariff the 
great issue before the country, but Mr. Balfour temporized, neither ab- 
solutely committing himself to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals nor at the 
same time absolutely rejecting them, while the Liberals were practically 
united in the maintenance of the historical policy of free trade, which 
gave Mr. Asquith an opportunity he was quick to seize. He took such a 
prominent part in all the fiscal debates, and so added to his already distin- 
guished reputation by the ability he displayed, that it was recognized he 
would be offered one of the most prominent places when the Liberal gov- 
ernment came into power. In the formation of the cabinet, Mr. Asquith 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and during the illness of the late 
Premier he led the House of Commons. 


Mr. Asquith is called to the head of affairs at a time when it will test 

all his skill to hold the party together. Recent by-elections have shown 
unmistakably that the tide which swept Bannerman into 

Mr. Asquith’s power with such an unprecedented majority is now 
Difficult heavily running against the Liberals, who not only have 
Task to meet a foe from without but are also threatened 
with disintegration from within. A party of all the 

isms is a party that is ever in danger of the fate that overtook the dea- 
con’s one-horse shay, for there will come a time when collapse is inevita- 
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ble, because there is no cohesion between the parts. Sir Henry came into 
power because the country wanted a thorough house-cleaning, and the 
only way it seemed possible to have the job done properly was to dis- 
charge the entire staff and engage new servants, whose zeal to ply their 
brooms could be relied on. It wasn’t that the country had suddenly be- 
come enamoured of Liberalism, but it was that the Unionists had blun- 
dered once too often and had nothing to offer to secure further popular 
approval, while the Liberals had a pack bursting with the most fascinat- 
ing articles to delight the jaded eyes of the electorate. They had a little 
of everything in stock, and the assortment was so varied that it pleased 
every taste. 

Sir Henry soon found that it was easier to carry the election than it 
was to hold his majority, easier even to hold his majority than it was 
to enact the legislation to which he stood pledged. He promised much 
social legislation, principally old age pensions, which were alluring to the 
beneficiaries and alarming to the class on whom the burden of taxation 
would fall. The wisdom of the scheme or its justice need not be discussed, 
because that is now neither here nor there, but it can be well understood 
that “property” should immediately have taken alarm. “Property” al- 
ways prefers to blink the unwelcome and frequently to do by indirect 
methods what, being necessary, might much more conveniently be effected 
with less cireumlocution. Since society does not sanction the summary 
removal of the old after they have ceased to have a productive value and 
recognizes its obligation to care for the destitute, the question of old age 
pensions, that is, of the support of those unable to support themselves, 
is merely a question of the form they shall take. “Property” accepts 
as a necessary incident to the possession of property the charge laid for 
the support of poorhouses and other forms of eleemosynary taxation, 
but it balks at the idea of a direct pension levy. 


The opponents of the Liberal government hoped that the promise of 
old age pensions was merely a campaign cry that the government would 

find it convenient to ignore when they were in power, 
Seen but in that they were mistaken. The promises made be- 
and the fore election were to receive vitality by legislative en- 
Big Policeman actment. At a cost of several millions this provision 

was to be made. And of course the Liberals were ac- 
cused of having “pandered to fanaticism and toyed with socialism,” of 
appealing to labor so as to retain their hold on the country. That the 
present government has gone pretty far in this direction cannot be 
denied. Whether they have gone farther than they are justified is a con- 
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troversial question to be decided according to the individual. Political 
philosophers who believe that the function of the government is merely 
that of the big policeman, to keep the peace and to do nothing more than 
is absolutely required, will condemn any unnecessary social interference ; 
while those of the opposing school who believe that the real function of 
government is to do that which government alone can do and the indi- 
vidual is incapable of effecting, will have no fault to find with advanced 
social legislation, which in this day occupies so largely the attention of 
statesmen and legislators the world over. 

But that would involve the discussion of a question which has no 
place here, and whether right or wrong it does not solve Mr. Asquith’s 
embarrassments ; and that his position at the present time is embarrassing 
must be admitted. He has taken up the work where his predecessor laid 
it down, and he is compelled to carry it along. He may not have favored 
a policy so advanced as that to which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
stood committed, but he cannot turn his back upon it, and can only with 
extreme difficulty and at great peril of defeat retrace his steps. To aban- 
don the advanced policy for a colorless, temporizing programme would be 
simply to conciliate one set of antagonists at the cost of creating another 
and perhaps more formidable. When it is as dangerous to press forward 
as it is to retire, prudence might suggest that the proper course would be 
to do nothing ; but that is as fatal in politics as it is in war. No military 
commander has ever won a campaign by fighting on the defensive, and 
a party that is too timorous to stand for constructive legislation invites 
its own defeat. One thing, however, is quite certain, and that is that two 
of the elements that gave Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman his support 
look with suspicion upon the new premier. Sir Henry was a good deal of 
a believer in Irish home rule, Mr. Asquith is not; nor will he go as far 
in the direction of advanced social legislation as Sir Henry cared to, 
which is bound eventually to create friction with the labor party. 


In England a change of government from one party to the other 
causes little or no jar to the machinery of government, and when the 
party remains in power and the change is simply that 

Mr. Asquith’s of leadership—enormous as is the authority vested in 
New the hands of the leader—there is no break in the con- 
Cabinet tinuity of affairs. In every cabinet there are some mem- 
bers who have disappointed expectations and others who 

have added to their reputations, and the effort of the prime minister is 
to rid himself as tactfully as possible, and with the least friction, of the 
men who have failed, and to strengthen himself by bringing around him 
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men with a future. Had Sir Henry lived there would in all probability 
have been a partial reorganization of the cabinet when Parliament met 
in the autumn, but his death gave Mr. Asquith the immediate opportu- 
nity, and the redistribution of the portfolios has undoubtedly strength- 
ened the government. 

Mr. Asquith has not found it necessary to make many changes. The 
Karl of Elgin is succeeded in the Colonial Office by the Earl of Crewe, 
the son of the first Lord Houghton, better known to literature as 
Monckton Milnes. During the fierce attack made on Mr. Birrell’s educa- 
tion bill in the Lords, Lord Crewe defended that measure with signal 
ability. Mr. Asquith’s successor at the Exchequer is Mr. Lloyd George, 
who has been a great success as President of the Board of Trade, and 
who in turn is succeeded by Winston Churchill, the youngest member of 
the cabinet, and to Americans the most interesting, since his mother was 
one of the beautiful Jerome sisters. Lord Tweedmouth leaves the Ad- 
miralty to take the more ornamental and less responsible office of Lord 
President of the Council. Lord Tweedmouth’s faux pas in writing the 
German Emperor, and talking about it, made his position untenable, and 
as his successor is a commoner this great spending department is brought 
under the direct control of the House, which is more in keeping with 
Liberal traditions. The new First Lord is Mr. McKenna, whose rise has 
been rapid. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made him Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and later made him a member of the cabinet as 
President of the Board of Education in succession to Mr. Birrell, who 
went to the Irish Office when Mr. Bryce resigned to accept the Washing- 
ton Embassy. Mr. McKenna is succeeded by Mr. Runciman, whose rise 
has been even more rapid, and whose place at the same cabinet table with 
Winston Churchill is one of the dramatic episodes in politics. Mr. 
Runciman first entered Parliament in 1899, having in that year defeated 
Mr. Churchill, who was then a Unionist. The following year Churchill 
turned the tables on his opponent and was the successful candidate. In 
1904 Mr. Churchill broke from the Unionists and joined the Liberal 
party, and now four years later the former opponents enter the Cabinet 
on the same day. Mr. Morley retains his portfolio as Secretary of State 
for India, but escapes the burden of the fray in the dignified seclusion 
of the upper house as Viscount Morley. It seems that after all the House 
of Lords is not to be ended; mending is good enough for the time being. 


In England when a Member of Parliament accepts an office to which 
a salary is attached he is required to resign his seat and seek re-election. 
This is a survival of the time when the people were very jealous of the 
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Crown and were constantly in fear that the Throne would destroy the 
independence of the Commons by corrupting members with offices, a use of 

patronage not entirely unknown in present day America. 
The To prevent that it was wisely required that a member 
Chiltern must give his constituents an opportunity to approve or 
Hundreds disapprove of his course by expressing their confidence 

by a re-election to Parliament or showing their dis- 
pleasure by defeating him. Of course nowadays a seat in the cabinet 
is not at the disposal of the sovereign but is solely the gift of the 
prime minister, the party chief, so that no question of bribery can enter 
into the acceptance of a place under the government; but the electorate 
still reserves to itself the right of approval, and the new minister, after he 
has accepted office, but before he can take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons as a minister of the Crown, must have the assent of his constituents. 
Curiously enough—and this is interesting as showing how the English 
people cling to tradition—there is no provision made for the resignation 
of a member of Parliament, and the only way in which he can resign is 
for him to accept an office of profit and trust under the government and 
decline re-election. There is a nominal and fictitious post known as the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, a district in Buckinghamshire, 
whose steward some centuries ago was charged with the duty of suppress- 
ing robbers, and who was of course compensated for his services. A 
member who desires to retire or to seek re-election because he has en- 
tered the government applies to the prime minister to be appointed steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, which vacates his seat. The appointment is 
duly published in the official gazette and the vacancy in the House of 
Commons is thus created. There is of course no limit to the number of 
persons who may be appointed Stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds, al- 
though it is the unwritten law that the appointment must not be con- 
ferred twice on the same day. If there were a dozen men who wanted to 
resign at the same time they would have to take their turn. 


The vacancies created by the elevation of Mr. Morley to the House 

of Lords and the acceptance of office by Winston Churchill, Lloyd George 
and the other members necessitated new elections, which 

were watched with great interest as indicating the tem- 

Defeated in the per of the country. It is customary not to oppose the 
House of . , : 
Cilia return of a member who has been promoted to the cabi- 
net, but the Unionists believed Mr. Churchill’s defeat 

would put more heart into the party than a dozen ordinary victories. 
Tt was a venture worth trying. The significance of the defeat lies 


Cobdenism 
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in the fact that the issue was squarely raised between Free Trade and 
Protection, and according to all past beliefs Mr. Churchill’s constituency, 
the heart of Manchester, of all places in Great Britain, should be the one 
most firmly devoted to free trade. Take away Manchester, silence the 
cotton spindles that day after day spin their golden threads, and Eng- 
land would soon lose her great place in the front rank of commerce. 
Manchester feared that protection would increase the cost of cotton pro- 
duction and make it impossible for her to hold her monopoly as the 
world’s greatest cotton manufacturing centre. Two years ago Mr. 
Churchill, after an extraordinarily brilliant campaign, carried the con- 
stituency by a majority of 1,241 votes. At the previous election the 
Unionist candidate won after a severe struggle; in the two previous elec- 
tions the Liberals considered the contest so hopeless that they put up no 
candidate. When therefore Mr. Churchill captured the citadel of the 
enemy it was regarded as one of the most brilliant achievements of the day 
and was accepted as proof that Manchester would give no encouragement 
to the doctrine of protection. Without the help of Manchester and the other 
great manufacturing constituencies protection could make no headway. 

Manchester has now gone back to its original allegiance, and that is 
a circumstance fraught with omen to the Liberals. “This morning the 
death knell of Free Trade reverberates through the land,” the London 
Morning Post triumphantly declared the day after the election. “Thanks 
to Mr. Churchill,” the Post continues, “there can be no pretence this time 
that the fiscal question was not the decisive issue. The appalling calam- 
ity to which he referred in his opening speeches, and to avert which the 
most popular cabinet minister exhausted all the frenzy of his Celtic 
eloquence, has overtaken the reconstructed government. Cling with 
what tenacity they may to the majority inherited from the last general 
election, from this time onwards their relation to the constituencies can 
only be that of Mr. Balfour’s government in the last two years of its ex- 
istence.” The Morning Post and other Unionist papers are now urging 
that more than ever shall tariff reform—which does not mean revision 
downwards as it does in America but the imposition of duties on com- 
peting manufactured articles—be made the great issue of the next cam- 


paign. It seems certain that in a couple of years perhaps, in three years 
at the outside, the British people will have to decide whether they shall 
continue their existing fiscal system, the system of Cobden, or whether 
they shall adopt the system of the United States, the system that has 
made the name of Alexander Hamilton immortal. 

Manchester was the most sensational of the by-elections, but there 
were other elections that showed with equal emphasis the swing of the 
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political pendulum from Liberals to Unionists. Sir Henry Fowler repre- 
sented East Wolverhampton since 1885, his majorities ranging from 1,287 
in that year to 2,865 when he was re-elected for the last time two years 
ago after assuming office. That majority of nearly three thousand has 
been cut to eight votes, a victory for the Government it is true, but there 
are some victories worse than a defeat. Wolverhampton is a manufac- 
turing constituency, and here as in Manchester the fiscal question was 
made the issue of the election, proving that the workingman has begun 
to study the question and has been converted to protection. When Mr. 
Chamberlain first startled England by proposing such a radical change in 
the fiscal system, its fiercest opponents were the workingmen, who were 
able easily enough to convince themselves that it would increase the cost of 
living, but who had grave doubts as to whether it would raise their wages. 
The great manufacturers were also opposed to protection, as they argued 
that a tariff would add to the cost of raw materials, and as England is 
dependent upon cheap raw materials for her commercial supremacy, 
anything that laid an added burden upon the cost of manufacturing 
would be a severe burden to trade. With both ends of the social scaie 
antagonistic to a change in the fiscal system, there was little hope of the 
old policy being abandoned. It is now evident that conversion has been 
rapid. It is of course easy enough to understand why the workingman 
should give ear to the arguments of the protectionists, for they are able 
to make an attractive case, but it is different with the manufacturers. 
Undoubtedly some of them have been seriously thinking whether England 
for her own protection will not be compelled to fight the rest of the world 
with its own weapon of a tariff ; but a great many of them, I believe, have 
become seriously alarmed by what they term the socialism of the present 
government, and are confronted with the menace of socialism on the one 
side and protection on the other. With them it is simply a choice of two 
evils. A great many of the English protection newspapers see in these 
recent defeats of the government a conversion of the manufacturers 
from free trade to protection and an abandonment of the economic doc- 
trines of the past. I do not think the conclusion is warranted or that 
the great manufacturers as a class have become convinced of the fallacy 
of free trade. They are willing for the time being to abandon free trade 
in order to avert impending disaster, doubtless hoping that when the 
Unionists come back to power they will proceed with great circumspection 
in their tariff changes. Whatever the reason that animates the manufac- 
turers, the fact is that by voting as they did in Manchester and Wolver- 
hampton they have given a strong impetus to protection. 
A, Maurice Low, 
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THE PROSPECT OF INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 


BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


THE three months which are under review in this article make up, 
when considered in retrospect, a rather remarkable period. In some re- 
spects, the course of events has differed from that which has marked 
any previous episode of after-panic reaction or recovery. Summed up 
briefly, the case amounts to this: That the financial markets, which are 
usually taken as indices of the future of general trade and industry, 
have moved in such a manner as apparently to foreshadow return of in- 
dustrial prosperity similar to that of a year or two ago, and that most 
of this recovery happened in the face of information and statistics, 
bearing on the trade situation, which went to show that not a single 
visible sign of actual improvement had occurred in the country’s trade. 

This being the case, the action of the stock market itself becomes « 
matter of more than ordinary interest. I described in the last number of 
THE Forum what has been commonly called “the January rise,” and I 
showed then that this rather vigorous advance over the low prices of 
December was a natural response to the resumption of payments by banks 
to depositors and the restoration of normal credit facilities. Such a 
change in the credit situation was bound to influence financial markets, 
if for no other reason than that the buying power, which had been sup- 
pressed and paralyzed by the partial suspension of the banks, was 
enabled, through resumption of payments, to exert itself to a reasonable 
degree upon the markets. I showed also that this recovery from the 
extreme depression of the panic, expressed in a ten or fifteen point ad- 
vance, had occurred at about the same juncture after every other panic 
in our history. To that extent, therefore, the January advance in prices 
gave no evidence that the underlying situation this year differed in any 
respect from that which has followed all other financial convulsions like 
that of last October. 

But of the prolonged and violent advarce in prices which began on 
the Stock Exchange at the close of April, and which continued without 
any check of consequence until the third week of May, this could not be 
said. In the first place, the stock market moved with great rapidity and 
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violence, and the recovery went far beyond what has ever been witnessed 
so soon after a financial panic. After the movement had been in progress 
for three weeks, it was pointed out, toward the close of May, that not 
only had the losses made during and since the panic been recovered, but 
that the majority of the active stocks were back at the level at which 
they stood even before the preliminary “rich men’s panic” began in the 
Spring of 1907. Taking the most active stocks upon the market, Read- 
ing shares. went in this third week of May to the highest price scored 
since March, 1907, Northern Pacific to the highest since April, 1907, 
St. Paul, Pennsylvania, and Union Pacific to the highest since May of 
last year, and other important stocks to figures not reached since last 
July or August. What this meant in its bearing on the actual recovery 
from the panic may be judged from the fact that between May, 1907, 
and the October panic day such declines occurred as forty-six points in 
St. Paul, twenty-three in Pennsylvania, thirty-seven in Northern Pacific, 
forty-four in Reading, and fifty in Union Pacific. 


Not less remarkable than this violent rise in prices was the magni- 
tude of business done on the Stock Exchange. When the movement 
of May was approaching its climax, “million share days” 


The Stock followed one another in rapid sequence, and there was 
Exchange evidence of buying on an enormous scale. But at the 
Recovery 


same time, the testimony of commission brokers was 
to the effect that the public at large was by no means 
buying stocks on the scale of a few years ago. The underlying factors 
were, however, plain. In the stock market advance of 1904, and in that 
of 1906, the very great volume of transactions appeared to have been 
reached under the immediate auspices of a group of enormously wealthy 
capitalists, who were using bank money for the purpose, and who had 
placed the manipulation of the market in the hands of one of the 
most expert Stock Exchange operators in the field; and precisely the 
same explanation applied last May. This did not mean, however, that 
there was not a- very great deal of genuine investment buying and, in 
fact, the progress of the movement showed four elements at work in 
favor of the market. 

First, it soon became evident that a surprisingly large amount of 
stocks had been genuinely purchased and stored away by investors dur- 
ing the panic itself, and that these people did not see fit to sell after 
prices had risen in January. Second, it turned out that certain large 
Stock Exchange houses had, in the Wall Street phrase, “gone short” of 
the market to an extent which had committed them to large engagements 
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which they could not meet in case of a sudden rise. Two of these houses, 
one of them a very large establishment, suspended payments at the 
close of April, as a result of being thus disastrously caught on the bear 
side of the market. The third factor which helped along the plans of 
the larger operators was a moderate but continuous buying of good in- 
vestment stocks by the general public, but more particularly their per- 
sistent refusal to sell even when the rise in prices during the early days 
of May seemed to give an inviting opportunity for a profit. Last of all, 
there could be ro doubt that European capitalists bought very largely 
of American securities in the early stages of the May boom, being in- 
spired to such action partly through the influence of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s foreign loan, to which I shall refer more particularly here- 
after. 


This brief resumé of the stock market’s action will give a fair notion 
of the situation in Wall Street proper. But the effect of these rapidly 
advancing financial values was not by any means con- 
Real fined to Wall Street. There is probably no country in 
Indications the world where the stock market is so closely watched, 
in the Spring and where deductions are so liberally made from its 
movements by conservative outside business men, as 
is the case in the United States. In this country more than in any other, 
the humblest business man recognizes the principle that expert judgment 
of the financial and industrial future is apt to express itself, on the 
Stock Exchange, long before the factors on which it forms its calcula- 
tions have got into safe operation elsewhere. For this reason it was 
not surprising that the enthusiastic Stock Exchange movement produced 
at once a material effect on predictions and expectations in the circles 
of general trade. That intangible something which is commonly known 
as “returning confidence” began to show itself in the conversations of 
merchants and manufacturers, as well as on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change and in the offices of Wall Street brokers. 

Yet when any one who engaged in such conversations brought the 
matter down from general expectations, and asked for tangible evidence 
of the improvement in trade which the Stock Exchange was assumed to 
foreshadow, he encountered a rather curious situation. In the middle 
of May, when the Stock Exchange movement reached its culmination, 
the various weather signs of trade prosperity and adversity presented 
pretty much this testimony: In the first place, exchange of checks at 
the country’s clearing houses—by which, as the reader knows, actual 
volume of trade may be largely measured—showed a decrease of twenty 
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per cent. from the corresponding month last year. Gross earnings of the 
railroads, which similarly reflect the movement of trade and industry, 
displayed an almost exactly similar decrease from 1907. 

More than this, the statistics of the country’s idle railway cars gave 
singular evidence to the fact that thé movement of merchandise was 
growing less favorable as the season progressed. These statistics showed 
that, at the close of October, there was a “shortage” of 86,811 in cars on 
the American railways—that is to say, that number of additional cars 
could have been used, had they been available, for transporting freight 
which, under existing circumstances, could not be moved. By the end 
of November, this shortage had changed to a surplus af cars. Most roads 
had more than they could -use, and were busy side-tracking them. This 
idle surplus rose by February 5th to the number of 342,828 cars. After 
that date the number began to fall, indicating an apparent increase in 
railway traffic; by March 18th the total of idle cars was reported as 
296,335. But from the middle of March another increase began, which 
brought the total of unused cars at the close of April, when the Stock 
Exchange “boom” began, up to 413,338. 

Traditionally, the output of iron in a country is accepted as a fairly 
correct index to the state of trade. The country’s actual production of 
iron in April, though larger than in January and in February, was 
88,500 tons less than in March and barely one-half the total of the same 
month in 1907. In May, the average daily output was 37,548 tons as 
against 38,289 in April, and the weekly rate of output June Ist, 260,- 
584 tons, compared with 268,674 on May Ist and with 523,220 at the 
opening of June, 1907. The figures of the monthly output, compared 
with those of the two preceding years, are worth reprinting as showing the 
course of events during and since the panic. 


1907-08 1906-07 1905-06 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
DEG s ebnusslenn}sbaeveee Pius 1,163,997 2,294,005 2,098,746 
Cty wile nice bn sd ae bau 1,148,691 2,216,558 2,073,222 
0 ee ee ee .. 1,228,204 2,226,457 2,165,632 
PORTMATY «........ <n we ko one es ee 2,045,968 1,904,032 
ED ancy a ena aheis socceee «62GB B50 2,205,607 2,068,893 
December .. 5 eA? worealvte ee 1,234,279 2,236,153 2,045,718 
NS EES OE CO CCE 1,828,125 2,187,665 2,013,635 
EE eee rT .. 2,336,972 2,196,808 2,053,174 


Nor was this the only evidence of the state of the iron trade. Toward 
the end of April, the United States Steel Corporation reported on its 
earnings for the first three months of 1907. It showed that actual net 
earnings had been reduced $14,000,000 from the December quarter. In 
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the first quarter of 1907 they amounted to $39,122,000. In the last 
quarter of 1907—including, it will be remembered, one month which was 
not affected by the panic—the total was $32,553,000. In the quarter 
ending March, 1908, net receipts were $18,229,000. Had it not been for 
a reduction of $10,000,000 from the quarter’s expenditure of 1907 for de- 
preciation and improvements, neither the common stock dividend nor 
the preferred stock dividend would have been earned. What was more 
definite as a forecast of the future, orders on hand for future delivery, 
which had amounted to 8,043,000 tons at the end of March, 1907, and 
to 4,624,000 on December 31st of the same year, had fallen at the close 
of last March to 3,765,000. In yet another trade—that of cotton manu- 
facture, the New England mills had been driven by the dearth of orders 
to curtail production twenty-five per cent., to cut wages ten to seventeen 
and one-half per cent., and to reduce prices of goods twenty-five to thirty- 
three per cent. 





Business failures have usually been accepted on such occasions as 
giving some measure of the severity of the panic shock. In April, these 
failures reached the highest total of any corresponding month in the 
country’s history. The number of suspended firms showed an increase 
of 50 per cent. over April, 1907, and the liabilities involved were 
$22,385,000, comparing with $9,888,000 in April, 1907. In May, such 
failures were again the most numerous on record for that month, and 
in liabilities double the May record of any previous year of the decade. 
If, looking a little further, one were to study the situation in the matter 
of foreign trade activity, he would find that this country’s exports and 
imports combined, for the month of April, ran $66,000,000 short of 
April, 1907, and also showed progressive decrease as compared with previ- 
ous months of the present year, and that in May they ran $63,600,000 
behind last year. The national Treasury’s deficit in revenue during 
April was no less than $15,969,000; in May it was $11,958,000; 
these compared with a deficit of $8,584,000 last March, with a 
surplus revenue of $5,189,000 in April, 1907, and with an $8,575,000 
surplus in May a year ago. So extraordinarily rapid, in facet, 
was the shrinkage in public revenue that a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representatives, speaking in Congress 
at the opening of May, predicted that the deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing with June, 1908, would be between $60,000,000 and $65,000,000 as 
against the Treasury’s own prediction last December of a $42,000,000 
surplus for the same period, and as against $84,000,000 surplus for the 
fiscal year 1907. 

All these comparisons are simply in order to show that Wall Street 
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had gone a long way in discounting events of which, as yet, no visible 
sign had appeared upon the markets. As to whether the movement of 
the financial market did, or did not, reflect something which would be 
necessarily slower in influencing trade conditions but which would in 
the end affect them as suddenly and violently as it had affected the Stock 
Exchange, that is a matter to which we must now give further considera- 
tion. 


In the first place, every one familiar with financial history is bound 
to admit that the stock market has in the past been a fair index and fore- 
cast to the subsequent movement o: conditions in in- 


Was Wall dustry at large. As much as half a century ago, in 
Street’s Proph- his History of England, Macaulay described the stock 
ecy Correct? market as “the pulse which has for five generations 


continued to indicate the variations of the body politic,” 
and that function it undoubtedly still performs. The reason why it does 
so is not difficult to see. Into the stock market come the buying and sell- 
ing orders of capitalists who are close to the real sources of information, 
and whose facilities for getting access to the soundest judgment on the 
industrial features are unsurpassed. 

Not only the merchant who knows what he and his associates will be 
able to do in the matter of orders three months hence, and the railway 
director who knows what dividend his company will pay next month, are 
apt to be represented in the Stock Exchange investment market, but even 
the statesman who has made a secret canvass of his colleagues and thereby 
learned the probable outcome of pending legislation, and the diplomatist 
who is conversant with the important developments in international 
relations. It may easily be that none of these men is in a position 
where he either could or would give out his information to the general 
public; but he is able, either directly or through advice to his associates, 
to express his judgment through the Stock Exchange, and therefore the 
movement of securities represents a consensus of expert judgment on 
the political, financial, and industrial future which is found in no other 
quarter. 

When, indeed, one looks back over a period of years, he will encounter 
repeated instances of a forecast by the stock market which at the time 
was entirely contrary to the visible movement of trade, but which, never- 
theless, was closely verified in the end. There was, for instance, 1895, 
when industry, after the conclusion of the Belmont-Morgan contraet to 
protect the Treasury gold reserve, was still in a state of the utmost de- 
pression, with little or no sign of revival. A violent upward movement 
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of two months’ duration on the Stock Exchange occurred before general 
trade had really begun to stir again; yet the prophecy was correct, and 
a few months later, industry sprang into a vitality and activity as sud- 
den and spasmodic as had been the revival in stocks. Of 1895, indeed, 
it may be said that the equally violent collapse of the boom in stocks, 
before the summer was over, foreshadowed in a way the collapse, at 
the end of the year, of the trade boom; certainly that occurred with sud- 
denness and violence equal to the previous reaction in stocks. 

Again, there was the sharp upward movement on the Stock Exchange 
in the first part of 189%. Looking at that year in retrospect, we 
now know that prosperity had then actually reached low ebb. The ex- 
change of checks at the country’s clearing houses, the output of the iron 
industry, the general average of commercial prices, stood in the early 
part of 1897 at the lowest level in the whole generation. There was no 
sign of visible recovery save the prospect of a favorable wheat crop. 
Yet it was precisely at that moment, and before the harvest, that the 
stock market sprang into vigorous activity and scored a prolonged ad- 
vance. By autumn it was manifest that the stock market’s indication 
had been correct. Much the same might be said of the rise in stocks 
during the summer of 1900, even when industry was held in check by 
electoral uncertainties, and more particularly of the early recovery in 
1904, when the industrial reaction following the financial distress of 
1903, still dominated the country. The violent rise of stocks in August, 
1900, and March, 1904, were fairly prophetic. It was several months 
later before trade could have been properly described on either occasion 
as prosperous again; yet the forecast of the stock market was correct in 
the one case as in the other. 


The most obvious cause assigned for the rise in stocks, aside from 
general expectations as to trade and industry, was a natural and expected 
incident of the period; it was, in fact, the inevitable 
result of the large liquidation on financial markets and 
in general trade which occurred as a consequence of 
last October’s panic. I refer to the very easy money 
market of this spring. The reduction in demand for 
money—a consequence of trade reaction—coming along with the $100,- 
000,000 gold imported from abroad last autumn, with the $80,000,000 
cash drawn from the Treasury’s vaults for deposit with the banks, and 
with the $80,000,000 to $90,000,000 increase in national bank circulation 
during the panic months, could bring no other condition than very low 
interest rates on the city markets. Hence it was not in the least sur- 


Easy 
Money 
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prising that call money should, in the early springtime, have declined 
on Wall Street to the neighborhood of one per cent. per annum; that 
time loans for short maturities should have ranged around two and two 
and one-half per cent., and that by May New York banks should have 
been lending out funds on six months’ time at the rate of three and 
one-half per cent. per annum. 

It will readily be seen what opportunities such rates for money 
offered to wealthy speculators on the Stock Exchange. If money could 
be borrowed without the risk of having the loan recalled at an early date, 
and at rates as low as two and three per cent. per annum, there would 
be no difficulty in finding railway stocks whose dividends, present or 
prospective, would give a larger yield to the holder than the interest 
charge against his money. His operation would therefore be reasonably 
safe and he would actually make a profit on the operation regardless of 
any enhancement in the price of the stocks acquired. 

The chief objection to this assignment of easy money as a necessary 
cause for such stock markets as occurred this spring is that money 
rates, in the six months after the panic of 1893, were even lower than 
they have gone on the present occasion, and yet that no recovery in stocks 
ensued. There was, however, this important difference between the two 
periods—that the railway and other industrial corporations of 1894 were 
in large measure either insolvent or drifting toward insolvency, and 
therefore yielded no dividends which could offset even a very low in- 
terest charge, whereas the panic of 1907 had, as a rule, no greater in- 
fluence on the railways than to reduce or render somewhat precarious 
an already very high rate of dividends. 

This difference in itself would partly explain the difference in result. 
3ut back of such technical considerations would still remain the fact 
that the capitalist in question, even granted facilities for easy money 
and for a similar profit on the difference between his interest charge 
and his dividend receipts, must be governed in his speculations by the 
question, whether prices of the securities which he acquires are likely 
in the natural order of events to rise or fall. If the advancing process, 
in response to his purchases, were to have no other consequences than 
to invite still more heavy sales from the general public, with reaction 
to a lower price as the consequence, then he would presently find him- 
self confronted with loss on his general operation and would be com- 
pelled, as he was in 1907, to sell to protect himself. Looked at from this 
point of view, the question once more comes back to the problem, what 
the belief was in the community at large regarding the probable course 
of events in finance and industry. 
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33 
So far as regards Wall Street itself, and the investment community 
that surrounds it, the probable fact is that the real turn in sentiment 
began with what may be called the Erie Railway epi- 

The sode. This was in many respects a highly dramatic 


Erie 


incident. During the panic, one of the greatest sources 
Episode 


of uneasiness was the floating debt of the railways. 
It will be recalled that these companies had been unable 
during 1907 to float long-term loans or to place new stock. Confronted, 
as most of them then were, with the necessity of redeeming obligations 
contracted at the banks for financing operations or road improvements, 
they issued notes, running mostly for a three year period and paying 
high rates of interest, the aggregate amount of which, outstanding at the 
close of 1907, was not far from $300,000,000. 

These notes matured at various intervals. Most of them, having 
been placed for a three-year term in the early months of 1907, -had 
still, at the opening of the present year, a reasonable time ahead in 
which to make preparations for redemption. With others this was not 
the case. One or two of the less important railways, early in 1908— 
the Seaboard Air Line being one—went into the hands of receivers be- 
cause of flat inability to raise funds to meet maturing notes. The Erie 
Railroad which, because of its stock’s activity on the New York Exchange 
and of the relations of prominent banking houses to its finances, was a 
more important focus of attention, was another exception. In April, 
1907, the Erie, coming as a somewhat belated borrower into the money 
market, had been able to raise $5,500,000 only on the exacting terms of 
a note maturing one year from date, and a discount rate equal to 
seven per cent. These notes fell due on April 8th, and as the day of 
their maturity approached, uneasiness grew general throughout Wall 
Street as to what the result would be. 

At the opening of April, the Erie notes sold on the Wall Street curb 
at 93, which was the price at which they were offered to the public a 
year before. A few days later, the Erie directors held a meeting at 
which the public supposed the matter would be arranged for. The 
directors, however, simply announced that nothing had been done, where- 
upon the notes, which were then due almost within a week, dropped sud- 
denly in price to 82. Naturally, such a break excited widespread inter- 
est. Supposing the notes to be redeemed in cash in the ensuing week, 
this price indicated a security on which a profit of no less than eighteen 
per cent. could be secured within eight days. The inference necessarily 
followed that the company would default in payment, and that the 
price merely measured what was the outlook for ultimate redemption. 
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Until within three days of the date at which the obligation must be 
met, the Erie directors, among whom were numbered some of the most 
important financiers of New York City, took no overt step whatever. 
They then gave out an announcement that the notes would be exchanged 
for another security, running for a longer period and bearing a lower 
rate of interest, but they coupled this announcement with the plain in- 
timation that unless all holders of the Erie notes were to consent to 
such exchange, none of the notes would be redeemed. This was equiva- 
lent, of course, to saying that none of the notes would under any cir- 
cumstances be paid off in cash and that therefore refusal to exchange his 
notes, by a single obstinate noteholder, would serve to throw the company 
into insolvency. On the last afternoon when any alternative action was 
a possibility, it was suddenly announced that Mr. E. H. Harriman, him- 
self a director of the Erie, but reputed a rival of the Morgan interest 
which controlled the property, had offered on his own account to pay 
off in cash whatever Erie notes should not be presented for exchange in 
accordance with the directors’ terms. For Mr. Harriman’s notable offer 
there were various explanations. One was that he wished to recover the 
prestige and good will with the investing community which he had lost 
through the Union Pacific financing. Another was that he had his own 
investments in the Erie to protect. Still another, not without plausi- 


bility, was that he himself was already committed sufficiently on the side 
of rising prices to object to any incident which at that time might jeop- 
ardize public confidence. Whether any of these motives, or all of them, 
was the real explanation, at any rate the Erie was rescued from insol- 
vency, and with its rescue under such striking circumstances, it was 
natural that the investing community should have been relieved from a 
considerable strain. 


This happened in the early part of April. Before the month was 
over, another incident occurred of which the greatest possible use was 
made on the Stock Exchange. Throughout the early 

Pennsylvania portion of the year, it had been a matter of surprise 
Railroad’s and perplexity that none of the railways which had 
Loan notes to redeem had appeared in the money market 
as borrowers on their bonds. Looking back at the period 

from at this distance, such inaction may be explained, first by the fact 
that the European money market, usually included in all plans for such 
borrowing, had not yet settled into ease and was depressed by uncertainty 
and perplexity; second, by doubt as to the feeling of the home invest- 
ment community itself. International bankers who had been approached 
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with a view to such negotiations were not, however, idle. They were 
aware that numerous railways were awaiting opportunity to place such 
loans, but knowing also how great a sentimental influence would be 
exerted on the investing public by the success or failure, partial or other- 
wise, of such offers, they decided to begin with the bond issue which 
from its intrinsic value would appeal most strongly to the public. 
Therefore, in the closing week of April, it was announced that $40,- 
000,000 bonds of the Pennsylvania Railway would be offered, one-half in 
Europe and one-half in the United States. These bonds represented 
without any question the most valuable investment which it was within 
the power of any American railway company to offer to the public. No 
other company of the first rank was able to offer a first mortgage bond ; 
they had already used up such portion of their credit as could be placed 
on an absolutely prior lien. Even in the case of the Pennsylvania, it was 
only through the approaching maturity of an old first-mortgage bond, 
based on the railway between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, that such a 
lien could be secured. The bonds thus offered were therefore based no! 
only on a first mortgage on this portion of the railway’s property, but 
on a general mortgage on a division between Philadelphia and New York. 
With this security underwritten by high-class banking houses in New 
York, and brought out in London by the Barings and the Rothschilds— 


the latter house having never before directly participated in an Ameri- 
can railway loan—and with the price fixed at the relatively low figure 
of 96, the four per cent. bonds were placed before the investing public. 
Their reception was remarkable; both in London and in New York they 


were said to have been covered fifteen or twenty-five times over. On 
its face, such applications by investors seemed to mean the presence of 
an unlimited amount of ready capital, and in point of fact it was 
genuinely significant. No doubt the public drew somewhat too large 
inferences from the oversubscription figures. Much of these enormous 
oversubscriptions, in the. case of this as of other loans than Penn- 
sylvania’s, have originated in the simple fact that intended applicants 
were aware that the loans would be over-applied for, and that allotments 
would be apportioned between the applicants; so that, in order to ob- 
tain what they actually wished for, they put in bids for more than 
they desired. This and the practice of dealing in bonds on the curb in 
advance of issue—which resulted, in the Pennsylvania’s case, in the im- 
mediate establishment of a premium—was at least a partial explanation 
of the enormous oversubscription. It has been pointed out, as show- 
ing that the result in the Pennsylvania case was not abnormal, that the 
initial war loan of the British Government during 1900, whereby $150,- 
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000,000 was to be borrowed in the face of the falling markets of the 
Boer War panic, was applied for in the London market eleven or twelve 
times over; that New York City’s $40,000,000, four and one-half per 
cent. loan, offered on the 10th of last September, on the very eve of 
the panic, attracted bids for no less than $205,000,000, and that the 
$100,000,000 loan of the United States Government, placed before the 
public in January, 1896, just after the Venezuela panic and just be- 
fore the free coinage presidential campaign, elicited 4,640 separate bids, 
with applications for no less than $568,000,000 bonds. 


But while all this is true, it nevertheless remains that the show of 
confidence in this one railway issue was of such a nature as greatly to 
encourage hesitating capital. It was expected that suc- 
Union Pacific cessful negotiations of other more important loans 
in the would follow, and to an extent, this expectation has 
Market been realized. Later results, however, were hardly such 
as to prove any great enthusiasm on the part of capital. 
The conservative attitude of the investing public was curiously demon- 
strated when Mr. E. H. Harriman set in to float a $50,000,000 Union 
Pacific bond issue on the same terms and under the same auspices as 
that of the Pennsylvania; the popular notion being that Harriman had 
refused to consider any lower terms. It was pointed out that the Union 
Pacific, whose main line is already well mortgaged up, had no such secur- 
ity to offer as the Pennsylvania; he insisted, however, that the credit of 
the road was sufficient to offset such a consideration, and insisted on a 
price similar to that obtained by the Pennsylvania. This was undoubt- 
edly a blunder, especially in that it attracted home and foreign com- 
ment to the correct financial methods of the Pennsylvania, as con- 
trasted with Harriman’s use of the Union Pacific’s surplus cash and 
credit facilities on the Stock Exchange in 1906. The first chill to the 
undertaking to match the Pennsylvania’s exploit came through the re- 
fusal of the Rothschilds to lend their name; the next came in a very. 
cold reception of the loan by the general public. Pennsylvania’s new 
four per cents., offered at 96, sold on the curb at 98} before the bonds 
were alloted, and have risen since to 101§. Union Pacific’s fours, offered 
at 954, declined to 95 on the curb on the day of allotment. Supported 
by the issuing bankers, the new bonds sold for some days between 95} 
and 95%; then even this lower price was reduced. The loan was taken— 
it was said to have been “oversubscribed”—but it was clearly with no such 
result as that of the other operation. 
For all this, there were doubtless peculiar reasons; yet on general 
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principles, the investor’s attitude perhaps was nothing more than what 
should have been expected ; for it must be remembered that the European 
markets themselves have been pursuing with considerable slowness the 
road of returning confidence. Still more to the point is the fact that 
three or four railways, including some of large resources and earning 
power, have been unable this season to float bonds at all when their 
short term notes fell due, and were driven to the recourse of obtaining 
an extension for two years or thereabouts for the maturing floating debt. 
Not all the railroads were so lucky. Early in the year the Seaboard 
Air Line went into the hands of receivers through inability to meet its 
note; the same fate befell the Western Maryland not long afterward. 
What the situation was which confronted the Erie we have already 
seen. ‘Toward the end of May, at the very time when trade and financial 
conditions seemed to be improving, the Pittsburg Terminal Railway, an 
undertaking formed to effect a through line for the Gould properties, de- 
faulted on its bonds and went into receivers’ hands. This company 
owned the stock of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad, a rather im- 
portant carrier in the bituminous coal country, and the Wheeling Rail- 
road had used as collateral for its own outstanding notes the securities 
of the Pittsburg Terminal. Since these notes were due to mature on 
August 1st, the Wheeling and Lake Erie also went into receivers’ hands 
at the opening of June. Up to the closing week of June the list of 
railway receiverships, with the mileage involved, was as follows: 
Mileage. 
Seaboard Air Line 1,474 
Chicago Great Western 2,82 


Macon and Birmingham 97 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 435 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville 283 
International and Great Northern 1,149 
Western Maryland 583 
Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal 60 
Wheeling and Lake Erie 498 


Total, nine ratlroads. ........csscccccsesescccccccccccccsecccccers 7,400 


These results, though very much less disastrous than the railway in- 
solvencies after the panic of 1893, were, nevertheless, a reflection of the 
peculiar situation in the railway industry. Gross earnings continued 
throughout the spring to show most extraordinary declines from the pre- 
ceding year, the average running to fully twenty per cent. Dividends 
were reduced on a number of important railroads, including the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central, and were passed on others like Mis- 
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souri Pacific; but this may have been described as retracing certain ill- 
advised steps which were taken in the financial excitement of 1906. The 
real safeguard to the railway position lies in the fact that most of the 
early maturities of the $300,000,000 or thereabouts, outstanding short 
term notes have now been passed. Except for some $9,000,000 notes 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco, which mature next December, there 
is practically no important issue of the kind which falls due before 
next spring and most of them do not have to be paid until 1910. Time is, 
of course, in favor of the companies under such conditions. 


Beyond question, the fundamental influence in the moderate recovery 
which began to come in sight with the opening of June was the pros- 


pect of the harvest. The experience in other after-panic 


The years, with this fundamental influence on prosperity, has 
Harvest been a little singular. In 1894, the disastrous failure 
Promise 


of the corn crop had an effect in deepening the adversity 
period which is hard to measure. In 1874, on the other 
hand, a full crop of wheat and corn was gathered, but this good result 
was counterbalanced by the extremely low prices which farmers were 
able to procure. Recovery from the panic of 1857, when well under way, 
was checked abruptly by a devastating blight to the country’s wheat 
crop. Never, so far as I know, has an occasion of this sort been followed 
by a harvest which was in all respects successful. 

What the influence of a great harvest in the face of a profitable con- 
suming market has been, however, in years of industrial dulness and un- 
certainty, the records of the markets plainly indicate. A great American 
crop, coming along with foreign shortage and, therefore, with good 
prices, insured the success of specie resumption in 1879, very probably 
averted in 1891 the panic which came two years later, and certainly 
started the movement of prosperity in 1897 which continued for so many 
years. It was evident early in the present season that the crop outlook 
was distinctly favorable. A very large acreage had been planted—no 
unnatural result of the high prices commanded under the world-wide 
shortage of 1907. Weather was favorable from the start. Both in April 
and in May, the government’s estimates on the condition of the winter 
wheat crop were considered favorable, promising a yield which would 
rank well up with the largest harvests in the country’s history. The 
June estimate was in many respects still more remarkable. Briefly 
summed up, it gave for winter wheat an acreage seldom exceeded and a 
condition equalled in the June report of no year since 1901, when the 
wheat crop eventually broke all records. For spring wheat the indica- 
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tion in the June report was the highest with two exceptions ever re- 
ported in the decade past. Taken together, the June indication for the 
wheat harvests was for a high crop, exceeding all others save that of 
1901; for a crop of oats which should break all records, and for a hay 
crop—no unimportant factor in our agriculture—far beyond anything 
in the history of the country. As is not unusual, the June report was 
followed by something of a set-back in weather conditions; how much 
harm has been done by the floods in the Middle West is still uncertain. 
But underlying conditions continue highly favorable. 


When general business, especially in the interior communities, meas- 
ures its outlook always from the crop conditions, it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the movement of trade would not reflect this 


The cheerful prospect of the crops. That all the results 
“Prosperity above suggested should be taken for granted did not 
League” follow, because spring wheat still had two months of 


weather uncertainties ahead of it, and because the very 
important corn crop was as yet scarcely above ground, and was yet to 
sustain the vicissitudes of July and August. Nevertheless, the promise 
for the early wheat crop was so definite as to warrant business men, in 
pursuance of their general practice, in resuming activity on a consider- 
able scale. Therefore it came about that in the opening week of June 
a very substantial increase in merchants’ orders came to light in the 
Middle West and that, according to account, 17,500 employees, laid off 
by manufacturers of that district in the panic times, were taken on again. 
This occurrence had a singular interest of its own, because of cer- 
tain unusual incidents which attended it. In March there was summoned 
to meet at Baltimore a so-called “Prosperity Convention.” This gather- 
ing was attended by about one thousand delegates, chiefly commercial 
travelers, and its proceedings were almost wholly given up to speeches de- 
voted to assuring those present that the country was really prosperous, 
and that conditions were very much better than any one had supposed. 
Starting with that convention, its organizers proceeded to form what 
were called “Prosperity Leagues” throughout the country, under the aus- 
pices of the National Prosperity Association at New St. Louis. The 
appeals now made through these associations were of a striking charac- 
ter, and people were considerably at a loss to know whether to applaud 
or only to smile. The basis of the argument employed appeared to be 
that if people would only make up their minds that they were pros- 
perous, they would be prosperous. As the president of one of the city 
branches of the League put the matter in a public statement: 
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Let the people go out and buy and let them go out and sell; let them resume 
business the way they were doing twelve months ago, start everything with a hur- 
rah, and we will forget everything about the panic in a day or two. 


It will be observed that appeals of this nature ignored entirely the 
possible existence of fundamental causes. The undertaking was popu- 
larly dubbed the “Sunshine movement,” from the constant advice in its 
speeches and literature for people to “get out into the sunshine.” In 
all these respects, it was evident that appeals were directly made to the 
imagination and the emotions, and observers were not slow in pointing 
out the resemblance of the Prosperity League’s methods and assumptions 
to those of the Christian Science cult. Exactly how much was really 
accomplished by these- well-meant but’ somewhat unusual appeals, it is 
difficult to say. There will always be some one who will be influenced 
by the contagion of a canvass of this sort, and to this extent, it neces- 
sarily is a factor. 

What brought the movement more distinctly into the light was a 
singular occurrence at the beginning of June. A week before, the officers 
of the National Prosperity Association of St. Louis had sent out recom- 
mendations that June 1st be observed as “Re-employment Day,” advis- 
ing that on that date merchants should send out increased orders for 
goods and that manufacturers should take back their discharged em- 
ployees. Now it is possible to suggest that the authors of this circular 
may have had, at the time they sent it out, some reasonable knowledge 
as to what would in any case happen at the opening of June. We have 
already seen what influences existed in the way of harvest prospects. 
However this may be, the first of June was certainly observed by increased 
orders and increased employment in the Middle West. By a singular 
coincidence—for it hardly could have been anything else—a very great 
number of New England cotton mills resumed full production on that 
same day. This will explain the peculiar éclat which the sunshine 
movement enjoyed as a consequence. It was in that week that the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, which had been asked by the Prosperity 
Association to send delegates to its national convention and which had 
previously pigeon-holed the request with a smile, voted and sent the dele- 
gates. The episode as a whole is a curious psychological incident which 
will bear watching as the year draws on. 

I have spoken of the recovery in the New England cotton trade at 
the opening of June. As a matter of fact, that recovery followed the 
pursuance of the vigorous policy of trade readjustment on the old time 
basis. When the reduced demand of panic times had been fully appre- 
ciated, the principal mills of New England, as I have already mentioned, 
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promptly cut down production twenty-five per cent. Prices of their 
goods were simultaneously reduced twenty-five to thirty-three per cent., 
and wages of operators, with the assent of the labor unions, were cur- 
tailed from ten to eighteen per cent. When this has been consistently 
accomplished, the cotton trade was able to announce to merchants that 
it no longer had any surplus stock on hand and that it would consider 
no lower prices than those to which their commodities had already 
fallen. The result, as might bave been expected with the merchants’ 
shelves depleted through a long abstention from purchases, was an im- 
mediate renewal of buying orders. This was what happened in New Eng- 
land on the first of June, with a conservative recovery in prices. 


The policy pursued in the matter by the cotton trade was all the 
more interesting an incident of the year from the fact that the steel 
trade stubbornly refused to adopt a similar course of 


Cutting the action. It was expected, in the first stress of diminished 
Price of consumption, that concessions would be made in the 
Steel 


price of finished steel sufficient to offset to some extent 
the impaired purchasing power of consumers. This 
expectation was all the more logical in that during the first four months 
of 1908, the price of iron, the raw material of steel, declined seven to 
eight dollars per ton. But the steel trade resisted all appeals from con- 
sumers. In a series of conferences and dinners of representatives of the 
larger producing interests at New York it was insisted that no change 
should be made from the prices maintained at the height of the recent 


boom in trade. Judge Gary of the United States Corporation, speaking 


in April for the conferees at one of these gatherings, made the state- 
ment that “the mere fact that demand is greater than supply does not 
justify an increase in price, nor does the fact that demand is less than 
supply furnish an argument for lowering the price.” 

It was a natural comment, on the part of people who had not adopted 
the theory of a revolutionary change in the principles of trade, that if 
supply and demand no longer regulated or affected prices, then it was 
obvious that prices had become merely the arbitrary expression of the 
producers’ will. That the Steel Corporation had restrained the trade 
from excessive advances in prices, which might have been made during 
the boom period, was true; it was also true that middlemen and con- 
sumers generally did not wish for a demoralized market such as would 
leave them, after any purchase, in a state of complete uncertainty as to 
whether competitors would not get the same goods to-morrow at a very 
much lower price. But what Judge Gary and his colleagues singularly 
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overlooked was the difference between such restrictions by the trade as 
would prevent violent commotions of this nature, and regulation which 
should refuse all concession to such radical change in fundamental con- 
ditions as occurred after October, 1907. 

In the end, the natural law asserted itself. Weary of secret cuts 
which were inevitable under such circumstances, two of the largest steel 
producers in the second week of June reduced their prices for steel bars, 
a staple of the trade, from $32 to $28 per ton. The principal mill of the 
United States Steel Corporation promptly adopted this cut. Three days 
later, another conference of steel manufacturers was called in New York 
City, and on the 9th of June it decided on a similar cut of about 
ten per cent. in all finished steel. There can be little doubt that this 
action will in the long run have on the steel trade, which had been up 
to that time the most backward of all our manufacturing industries, as 
good results as it has already achieved in the cotton industry. What is 
of more importance is its testimony to the fact that time-honored eco- 
nomic principles have not been abolished in the sphere of manufacture 
in 1908, any more than they were in the sphere of finance, when the 
same argument was asserted in 1901. 


It is too early to say as yet what influence the year’s political contest 
will have upon the financial markets. It usually has some influence, and 
the influence is apt to be unfavorable. As I write, 


The Election Mr. Taft’s nomination at Chicago has been received 
and the on the market with no showing of activity or revival, 


Markets and with a sharp decline in prices. This may have 


no significance; the nomination may have been “dis- 
counted” in the advance of prices during the early part of May, or the 
market may be awaiting the action of the Democratic convention. Of one 
thing, financial experts are pretty well convinced; unless a revival of 
business occurs between now and November, the Republican campaign 
will be much handicapped. This fact was indirectly recognized in the 
convention platform, which, after declaring that the recent panic would 
have been much more serious under Democratic rule, alleged that depres- 
sion is already practically over, adding, “we hail with confidence the 
signs now manifest of a complete restoration of business prosperity in 
all lines of trade, commerce, and manufacturing.” This will be taken as 
something very much like a promise of such complete return of prosperity 
by election day. The course of trade these next four months, in the direc- 
tion of revival or depression, is therefore a political quite as much as an 
industrial factor. Alexander D. Noyes. 
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CERTAIN LESSONS OF THE RECENT SEASON 


4, / 
4d 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


At the close of any season of serious endeavor, it is well to consider 
in retrospect the things that have been accomplished, in order to derive 
from them such underlying lessons as may help us hopefully to front the 
future. Every season in the theatre has something new to teach the 
managers, the critics, and the theatre-going public. It is curiously true 
of plays—as Mr. Kipling said of women—that “you never can say till 
you've tried ’em, an’ then you are like to be wrong.” But after the trial 
has been made—in the one case as in the other—it is often possible to 
derive wisdom for the future from a careful contemplation of the past. 


The theatre-season which has recently ended in New York is particu- 
larly interesting to look back upon. It has been on the whole a season 
of multitudinous failures and of many half-successes. 


The Four The prevailing economic depression has hit the theatre 
Great hard: more money has been lost, less has been gained, by 
Successes 


managerial endeavor than in any of the half a dozen 
years preceding. Yet above all the failures, partial or 
complete, four legitimate plays have emerged triumphant, achieving suc- 
cesses which would have been scarcely less extraordinary in a prosperous 
and profitable year. These four plays—in the chronological order of 
production—are The Thief, The Witching Hour, Paid in Full, and The 
Servant in the House. All of them are destined to enjoy another 
season in New York, and thereafter to be played throughout the country. 
A consideration of their success should therefore provide many lessons 
to those who feel a serious interest in the theatre of America. 

Each of these plays was praised at once and very highly by nearly 
every critic in New York; and the coincidence of opinion between the 
critics and the populace goes far to indicate that the public know a good 
play when they see it. This assuredly should be a lesson to the managers 
a lesson so obvious that it seems strange that it needed to be 
taught. Yet only one of these four plays was certain of production 
from the start. J'he Thief was accepted in pursuance of Mr. Charles 
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Frohman’s conservative policy to invest most of his capital in im- 
porting plays which have already succeeded abroad; and the triumph 
of the piece in Paris was a practical assurance of its success in New York. 
The author of Paid in Full, however, had a hard and bitter struggle to 
get his play before the footlights. The Witching Hour was declined by 
at least three managers before it was accepted; and even the managers 
who took it were so afraid that it would fail that they refused to bear 
the full financial brunt of the production. The Servant in the House was 
accepted at once by the first and only manager to whom it was read; 
but it is safe to say that Mr. Henry Miller is the sole American producer 
who would have purchased such a play without hesitation, and that 
even he did not foresee the very large return which he has reaped from 
his investment. 


The managers assure us that they are always looking eagerly for good 
plays; and yet three out of four of these record-breaking dramas might, 
except for certain happy chances, have failed to get pro- 


The duced. The two best and most successful—The Witch- 
Fear of ing Hour and The Servant in the House—being dramas 
Failure 


of ideas, are the sort of plays that managers are afraid 
of. So far as their fear has any foundation at all, it is 
founded on the fallacy that a really good play cannot earn its living. This 
fallacy, which is disproved by the record of nearly every great play in the 
history of the theatre from Aischylus to Ibsen, is unfortunately fostered 
not only by the cowardice of the commercial managers, but also by the 
perversity of most of the professed “uplifters” of the stage. The trouble 
with all the schemes for an endowed theatre in America is that they are 
based upon this fundamental fallacy. An institution, in order to succeed, 
must be founded upon faith, not founded upon fear. If ever we are to have 
a national theatre, we must base it upon the belief that the public want to 
see good plays, not upon the belief that they want to stay away from 
them. The only right reason for the establishment of a national theatre, 
endowed or not endowed, is not that the public will not pay to see Sappho 
and Phaon and The Struggle Everlasting, but that they will pay to see 
The Witching Hour and The Servant in the House. What is needed 
alike by the “uplifters” and the managers is a firmer faith in the possi- 
bilities of popular appreciation. Many noble endeavors nowadays are 
quashed at their inception because of a foolish fear that their results will 
be “over the heads of the public.” But the heads of the public loom 
taller than the timorous imagine. This has been proved anew in the 
case of The Witching Hour, thrice declined, and of The Servant in the 
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House, produced in the face of the fear that symbolic and religious 
dramas do not pay. Let us hope that from this experience the managers 
may learn at last that it pays to look up to the average theatre-goer, 
instead of down upon him. 


Each of these four plays is literature, because it tells the truth about 
imagined human beings; but no one of the four is “literary,” in the 
special sense of the word abhorred by managers and 


Literature actors. These plays, which have done so much to set 
and our theatre on a higher plane, have not been written by 
Drama 


literary “uplifters” from without, but by men in and 
of the theatre. Mr. Thomas is the most practiced of 
all American dramatists, excepting only Mr. Fitch; and he came to 
his work with the solid advantage of having previously written many 
melodramas and farces of the sort that the “uplifters” would despise. 
Mr. Kennedy has been for many years an actor. He knows all the 
tricks of the trade; and his clever application of them reveals as much to 
students of theatrical success as his ardent ethical message. M. Bern- 
stein has developed his professional proficiency in the best of schools; 
and Mr. Walter has shown at once that he thinks naturally in terms of 
the theatre. This should be a lesson to the discontented mental aristo- 
crats who think that the drama must be elevated, if at all, by authors 
aloof from the theatre who disdain to play the game. People are read- 
ing The Servant in the House, because it was written to be acted 
rather than written to be read. 


Another and perhaps a more important fallacy has been exploded 
by the experience of these plays. It is currently believed by many 
managers that a piece can best be carried to success 


The by a so-called “star” performer whose personality is 
“Star” pleasing to the public. There was a time not very long 
System ago when it seemed that our theatre was doomed to be 


dominated by pretty girls of uncertain histrionic abil- 
ity whom matinée-goers considered “perfectly lovely,” and that our 
dramatists should have to build plays around their special charms if 
they continued to build plays at all. “Such-a-manager presents Miss 
So-and-So in It-doesn’t-matter-what”—-so ran the theatrical announce- 
ments. This system, which seemed, to the managerial mind, to have a 
sound commercial basis, was of course stultifying to the dramatist. It 
is therefore reassuring to remember that no one of these four dramas 
which have made the most money during the recent season is a “star” 
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play. The Witching Hour was the only production of the four to adver- 
tise a star; and curiously enough it was not Mr. Mason’s part but Mr. 
Whytal’s which stood most emphatically before the author’s mind dur- 
ing his first months of labor on the play. The fact that none of the four 
dramatists was writing for a star undoubtedly facilitated that thorough 
development and elaboration of subsidiary characters which is one of 
the most noticeable merits of all four plays. And each of them, except 
The Thief, was admirably acted in nearly every part—the reason being 
that since the managers were not depending on the personal reputation 
of a single popular performer to allure the public to the box-office, they 
were obliged to engage evenly balanced companies of capable artists. 
The Servant in the House gives the lie forever to the fallacy that excel- 
lent actors throughout an entire cast are not a good commercial invest- 
ment. This play is better performed as a whole than any other | 
remember to have seen in America; and the public somehow know it. 
In proving practically that good acting pays, Mr. Henry Miller has done 
more toward the elevation of our stage than all the non-commercial 
theorists. 


These four singularly successful pieces have also disproved another 
current misconception—namely, the idea that the public love machinery 
and demand elaborate scenical display. The appeal of 
all these plays is dramatic rather than theatrical. Each 
depends for its interest mainly on the clash of char- 
acter on character, and not at all on elaborate scenery, 
novel devices of stage-management, clever costumes, or 


Simplicity of 
Staging 


alluring lights. A little while ago the managers were obsessed with an 
idea that the public could not like a play which did not change its scenery 
from act to act. But The Servant in the House is being played with but 
a single set—which, it must be confessed, is just a little shabby—and 
might be played almost as successfully without any scenery at all. 
Granted a bare platform, furnished with a table, three chairs about it, 
and a sofa, this tense struggle between human souls could be acted out 
with very little loss. Never once, during the course of the action, are 
the lights turned up or down. One is reminded of the elder Dumas’s 
comparison between Hugo and himself: after speaking of the masked 
doorways, magnificent costumes, mechanical devices, and elaborate 
theatrical paraphernalia of the latter’s dagger-and-poison melodramas, he 
ejaculated, “Give me four boards and a passion!” The Witching Hour 
needs only two very simple sets; and neither The Thief nor Paid in Full 
is in any vital respect dependent on its scenery. Somehow drama 
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for its own sake seems to pay; and authors who devote nearly all of their 
attention to the study and development of contrasted characters may win 
out over Mr. Belasco after all. 


These obvious but unfortunately necessary lessons have, then, been 
taught us by the great successes of the recent season: That good plays are 
not over the heads of the multitude, and that the 
Five public may safely be trusted to appreciate them; that 
Practical plays which are literature are more likely to be written 
Lessons by men of the theatre than by deliberate “uplifters” 
from outside; that the “star” system is not essential to 
success ; that good acting pays; and that theatre-goers do not necessarily 
demand elaborate scenic equipment and clever theatrical artifice. But 
these lessons have to do with the drama more on its commercial than 
on its artistic side. Let us now look a little more critically upon these 
same four plays, with a view toward eliciting certain general ideas of the 
dramatic art. 


Each of the four has been praised by many critics for its “novelty” ; 
but to me one of the most significant and instructive facts about them 
is that no one of them is, in any real respect, novel in 


The the least. I have already touched upon that phase of 
Heresy of conservatism in all four authors which made them chary 


“Novelty” of new theatrical devices and unaccustomed tricks of 


stage-management. Each author cast his story in one 
of the currently acceptable dramatic molds, and worked it out by en- 
tirely legitimate means. The characters were new, of course; but there 
was scarcely an incident in any of the plays which the public had not 
seen used in other pieces many times before. To employ familiar situa- 
tions to exhibit characters which are new and true, to make unconven- 
tional combinations of conventional materials, to fling the light of 
truthful understanding on incidents which hitherto have been but 
half-revealed—this is one of the subtlest triumphs possible to the 
dramatist. 

The very themes of these four dramas contained no thoughts with 
which the public were not easily familiar in advance. Mr. Walter 
achieved success by telling the simple truth about certain ordinary hu- 
man situations which almost always are elaborately lied about upon the 
stage. M. Bernstein made a wonderful play by sheer dramaturgic dex- 
terity in handling the old, old story of who-stole-the-money. Consider 
for a moment the deliberate and careful lack of novelty in the ideas 
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which Mr. Thomas so skilfully set forth, What Mr. Thomas really did 
was to gather and arrange as many as possible of the popularly current 
thoughts concerning telepathy and cognate subjects, and to tell the public 
what they themselves had been wondering about and thinking during 
the last few years. The timeliness of the play lies in the fact that it 
was produced late enough in the history of its subject to be selectively 
resumptive, and not nearly so much in the fact that it was produced early 
enough to forestall other dramatic presentations of the same materials. 
Mr. Thomas has himself explained, in certain semi-public conversations, 
that he postponed the composition of this play—on which his mind had 
been set for many years—until the general public had become sufficiently 
accustomed to the ideas which he intended to set forth. Ten years ago 
this play would have been novel, and would undoubtedly have failed. 


Now it is not novel, but resumptive, in its thought, and therefore has 
succeeded. 


For one of the surest ways of succeeding in the theatre is to sum 

up and present dramatically all that the crowd has been thinking for 

some time concerning any subject of importance. The 

The Dramaa (dramatist should not be, like the essayist, a pioneer of 

Resumptive thought ; he should not even, like certain novelists, seek 

Art to startle the public with new ideas of life: he should 

be the catholic collector and wise interpreter of those 

ideas which the crowd, in its conservatism, feels already to be safely 
true. 

And if The Servant in the House will—as I believe—outlive The 
Witching Hour, it will be mainly because, in the author’s theme and 
his ideas, it is older by many, many centuries. The theme of Mr. 
Thomas’s play—namely, that thought is in itself a dynamic force and 
has the virtue and to some extent the power of action—is, as I have just 
explained, not novel, but is at least recent in the history of thinking. It 
is a theme which dates itself as belonging to the present generation, and 
is likely to lose interest for the next. But Mr. Kennedy’s theme—namely, 
that when discordant human beings ascend to meet each other in the 
spirit of brotherly love, it may truly be said that God is resident among 
them—is at least as old as the gentle-hearted Galilean, and, being date- 
less, belongs to future generations as well as to the present. Mr. Thomas 
has been skilfully resumptive of a passing period of popular thought; 
but Mr. Kennedy has been resumptive on a larger scale, and has built 
his play upon the wisdom of the centuries. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the very reason why The Servant in the House struck so many of the 
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critics as being strange and new is that, in its thesis and its thought, 
it is as old as the world. 


All four of these admirable plays, of course, endure the test of truth- 
fulness ; but it is instructive to notice that only one of them—namely, 
Paid in Full—stands very close to actuality. Mr. Wal- 


Truth ter, especially in his first act, made a careful attempt 
and to reproduce the facts of actual life, and succeeded ad- 
Fact 


mirably, without—as unfortunately often happens in 
such a case—subverting the truth. But many of the 
imagined facts which Mr. Thomas exhibited are hardly plausible if 
judged by the strict standards of actuality: their truthfulness lies in 
the fact that they represent clearly and consistently a sane and sound 
general idea within the author’s mind. Mr. Kennedy’s truth, again, 
transcends his invention of imagined facts. Many of his scenes could 
not have happened actually; they are true only in their symbolic sense. 
Almost all of his second act is devoid of plausibility, if it be considered 
as a transcription of the facts of life; and yet it is entirely true in the 
general ideas which it consistently presents. This point—it seems to 
me—is of very great importance in the study of the two best plays of 
the recent season. In each of them, the details are deduced from the 
theme—the theme is not induced from the details. Each of them, there- 


fore, is a triumph of the deductive, or romantic, method of presenting 
truth in fiction. 


A few plays produced very late in the season remain to be reviewed, 
in order to complete the record of the year. Of these the most ambitious 
and important is Mr. Paul Kester’s Don Quizote. In 
order properly to appreciate Mr. Kester’s accomplish- 
ment, we must ask ourselves the nature of the task 
which he set himself to do. The masterpiece of Cer- 
vantes is partly novelistic and partly epic in its mood; 
but it is not, of course, dramatic. The book, to use the customary 
phrase, contains no play. Consequently those critics who spent their 
space contending that Mr. Kester’s work was not a play were merely 
saying solemnly a violet is not a rose, instead of endeavoring to discover 
what had been his task and in how far he had accomplished it. His task 
was to translate the characters of the dreaming Don and the mundane 
Sancho Panza into terms of the stage and to arrange them as vehicles 
for acting, to tell a story not bewilderingly incoherent, and to fling about 
the whole an atmosphere of poetry and charm. This exceedingly diffi- 


“Don Quixote” 
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cult task the dramatist accomplished remarkably well. He really did 
translate the visionary hero into an acting part extremely rich in possi- 
bilities for the performer, without sacrificing any of those traits which 
make the figure great in literature. He gave the stage a living Don 
Quixote and also a living Sancho Panza; and this achievement gives 
evidence not only of sympathetic appreciation of the meaning of the 
master, but also of a very unusual ability to draw character by means of 
dialogue and the other expedients of the dramatic art. Mr. Kester also 
built a story which was entirely coherent—more coherent than was really 
necessary. He told his tale with picturesqueness and unfailing charm; 
at many moments he rose to genuine poetic heights; and he wrote his 
whole piece consistently in a sort of seventeenth century English, remi- 
niscent of the earlier translations of Cervantes, which showed a very fine 
literary feeling. To be sure, the piece was far from faultless. In the 
form in which it was disclosed at the first performance, it was very 
much too long and frequently returned upon its tracks. After the author 
had safely made a point, he proceeded to make it again in a later scene, 
almost in the same way. It was certainly an error in the last act to 
depict the imaginations of the dying Don by means of calcium light pro- 
jections upon the back drop of the scene; and it must be confessed that 
the hero, like Charles the Second, was “an unconscionable time a-dying.” 
The third act was too processional in movement; the earlier acts were 
somewhat overcrowded with material. But these defects seem very little 
matters when we view them in the light of the magnitude of Mr. Kester’s 
task. There were many noble moments in the piece. I remember espe- 
cially the passage at the close of the third act, when Don Quixote, having 
been ludicrously overthrown in combat and caged as a madman amid 
the jeers of an unsympathetic throng, says yet again, with the deep 
pathos of unalterable faith in an ideal which does not exist for any 
of the scoffers, “Dulcinea is the most beautiful woman in the world.” 
Considered on the histrionic side, Don Quixote is the finest of all of 
Mr. Sothern’s creations, save only his Hamlet. It is destined to remain 
in his repertory. And Mr. Kester—although, as so many of the critics 
took unnecessary trouble to explain, he did not make a play—is to be 
congratulated on a beautiful and very worthy artistic achievement. 


There is a good deal of truth in the old proverb that one swallow 
does not make a summer. Similarly one drama does not make a drama- 
tist. The merits of Mr. Eugene Walter’s Paid in Full made us all 
very hopeful of the same author’s melodrama named The Wolf. This 
hope, however, was doomed to disappointment. The scene of The Wolf 
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is laid in the Canadian Hudson Bay Country, and the story is the 
familiar triangular tale of the innocent pure maiden rescued from the 
villainous seducer by the wholesome-hearted son of the 
soil. The material was sufficient only for a one-act 
“The Wolf” play, but Mr. Walter padded it out to three acts by 
slow, verbose, and repetitionary exposition. The char- 
acters told each other over and over again what they 
were going to do, instead of doing it. The main merit of good melodrama 
is momentum in the action; and momentum was the one thing in which 
this piece was chiefly lacking. There were some excellent bits of charac- 
terization here and there: for example, the girl’s father, a stern and 
narrow-minded Scottish settler, was very truly drawn. But every now and 
then the author would cast all truth of characterization to the winds for 
the sake of an expository dialogue. In the first act, the villainous 
seducer told in detail the story of his wicked life to the wholesome- 
hearted hero, with no reason whatever, except that, for the sake of the 
plot, the hero needed first-hand evidence against the villain. The plot, 
though obvious at all points, was very crudely managed; and the story 
was devoid of atmosphere. The one memorable feature of the piece was 
the ultimate struggle—which, in order that the play might continue, 
had been deferred again and again—between the hero and the villain. 
They fought at night, in the utter darkness of a forest, wrestling, pant- 
ing, straining, until one killed the other. The noises of the death- 
etruggle could be heard, but the figures of the fighters could not be dis- 
tinguished one from the other in the awful dark. Then, kneeling beside 
the prone body of the vanquished, the victor struck a light, disclosing 
his own face suddenly to the spectators. It was the hero. 

It is an interesting evidence of current conditions in the theatre that 
this immature and, on the whole, ineffective melodrama was produced 
at once and without question, solely because it was written by the author 
of a better play which had succeeded. Either The Wolf was written 
some years before Paid in Full, or else it was written very hastily. It 
is lacking in all the merits which make the latter one of the best plays 
of the year. It seems, however, to have made money. It is therefore 
necessary for us to hope that Mr. Walter will not be spoiled by its re- 
ception. ; ' 


Mr. Clyde Fitch has done a very entertaining bit of work in Girls— 
a farce admirably representative of his clever and facile talent. The 
story of the little play is conventional and thin: the merit lies in the 
embroidery. Three girls, who are trying with little success to earn their 
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own living in New York, dwell together in a studio, and develop con- 
jointly a theoretical disgust for men. They vow not only that they never 
shall marry, but that no man shall be admitted to their 
sanctum; they will dwell aloof from the inferior sex 
and work out their own destinies without bungling mas- 
culine interference. The play tells just how each of 
them fell in love and proved a traitor to their 
theory. The theme is that of Tennyson’s “The Princess,” told in 
terms of merry farce. The piece is rapid in movement, and very dainty 
in detail. Mr. Fitch has always been a specialist in femininity; and 
he has drawn with a deft sure touch the amusing little foibles of his 
girls. The first act is a new example of the author’s extraordinary clever- 
ness in stage-direction and his masterly observation of the little things 
of life. We have grown to expect a first act “stunt” in Mr. Fitch’s 
plays; and the “stunt” in this case is no less than the going to bed of 
the three girls. It is very amusingly managed. One of them draws the 
folding bed, another the divan, and the third has to curl uncomfortably 
in the morris-chair. The details of flat-dwelling, down to the kicking 
of the steampipes and the strident voice of the lady-elocutionist across 
the narrow court, are delightfully rendered. One remembers the match- 
box full of hairpins as an instance of Mr. Fitch’s sedulous attention to 
important little matters. The second act is somewhat too symmetrical 
in structure and boisterous in the treatment of character: it evidently 
follows more closely than the first act the original German farce to 
which Mr. Fitch acknowledges his indebtedness. The last act is pretty 
in sentiment; and the manly struggle of the handsome young hero to 
win the most obstinate of the girls awakens an emotional interest at 
the same time that it charms with its comedy. This play has the rare 
merit of a minor task done very well indeed, with patient carefulness 
and clever skill. 


“Girls” 


Clayton Hamilton. 


IN PASSING 
WHEN the weary winter’s gone, 
And the birds come back again, 
And the tenderness of dawn, 
And the hum and pulse of noon, 
And the laughter in the rain,— 
Is there one to share my June 
When the weary winter’s gone? 


Brian Hooker. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF FICTION? 


Tue chief function of constructive criticism is to aid the artist in 
understanding precisely what he is about. Possessed of this understand- 
ing he is prepared to concentrate upon the execution of his idea such 
power as inspires him; and when it is executed, the judicial critics 
will anticipate the slow mind of posterity in its appraisal. That he 
should be critically conscious of his art during the process of composi- 
tion is neither needful nor profitable. A skater who must constantly 
think of his balance cannot skate well; but a person who has never 
thought of it cannot skate at all. Similarly, a poet must think in verse; 
but he can think in good verse only when versification operates in his 
mind subconsciously; and it can become subconscious only through 
familiarity of conscious knowledge. Not by nature can any artistry 
become second nature, but only by habitual precise understanding. 

And yet a considerable body of amateurs deny nowadays that, in 
literature at least, the artist ever needs to learn precisely what he is 
about. Because art only serves, not supplies, inspiration, and because art 
must operate subconsciously in order to succeed, they imagine exceptions 
to the law that nothing can be instinctive which has not previously been 
intelligent. A®schylus, they say, wrote the Prometheus Bound without 
considering that the essence of Drama is a struggle of wills; Vergil in- 
volved the subtle harmonies of his verse with no understanding of 
alliteration; Victor Hugo never heard of Emphasis by Contrast. In 
short, every great writer presents to these gentlemen the miracle of con- 
sistently and opportunely producing certain results without knowing 
how to produce them. As applied to literature this notion gains a cer- 
tain speciousness from the fact that all men employ language. None 
the less, it flaunts fallacy upon its forehead. Because a child can paint 
a fence it does not follow that no man need learn to paint a landscape. 
Now, if this were merely a superstition of the letterless, it would not 
matter: one expects Philistinism of Philistines; but it is unfortunately 
believed by many whose knowledge and appreciation of literature give 
it importance. And in this bad eminence the heresy does many harms: 


1Materials and Methods of Fiction. By Clayton Hamilton. With an Intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews. New York: The Baker and Taylor Company. 
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it leads beginners to neglect learning how to write; it places judicial 
criticism in the ridiculous position of judging irresponsibility; and it 
relegates genius to a limbo somewhere between stultification and apoth- 
eosis. 

To all such critical agnosticism Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s Materials 
and Methods of Fiction is by the nature of its endeavor a challenge: not 
in tone or in purpose, for the book deals rather with artists than with 
critics, and is catholic rather than partisan; not in professing to teach 
people to write novels, for although eminently teachable it is no text- 
book; but because, being a constructive study of the art of fiction, it 
declares in some sort how great fiction has been and must be written. 
To attempt this is to assume that past masters of narrative knew what 
they were about; and to succeed in the attempt is to be clear and imme- 
diate in the exposition of materials and methods, neither delaying to 
argue for their existence nor clouding their presentation by elaborate 
resumption of the process through which the author induced his general- 
izations. The spread of critical agnosticism only intensifies the present 
need of such a book. For the Novel, as Professor Brander Matthews 
observes in his pleasant and interesting introduction, is the prosperous 
parvenu of literature. Many of its major laws have lain until now im- 
plicit in the practice of the masters. And meanwhile, under the shadow 
of critical anarchy, personal judgments of fiction have run wild, and 
artless novelists sprung up unsown and died unburied; while of telling 
many tales there is no end. 

Text-books of story-telling, indeed, we have in profusion; but any 
variation on the theme How to Write Literature is to some extent in- 
herently futile. It is not for every one to arrive at Corinth: one need 
only teach rhetoric in a university to realize the staggering difficulty 
of making people in general write with even literate correctness; and 
moreover, the text-book of art must depend largely upon the personal 
authority of its author. Does he know what he attempts to teach? The 
constructive criticism of fiction, on the other hand, the formation and 
exegesis of the principles governing its artistry, is a matter not personal 
but empirical. Mr. Hamilton’s constructive dicta will be attacked for 
being stated so positively by a critic of recent reputation who 
has himself produced no important fiction. But the laws of evolution 
depend upon natural facts, not at all upon the personal authority of 
Huxley. Whether he could himself direct their operation, whether he 
was a great scientist or a solar myth, are questions having not the re- 
motest bearing upon the truth of his theories. Similarly, it is not of 
the smallest concern whether or no Mr. Hamilton is a novelist of power 
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or a critic of authority; for he attempts to tell us not how he thinks fic- 
tion should be written, but how authors of acknowledged attainment have 
gone about writing it. Certain principles of narrative awaited formu- 
lation. The only question is, are they now formulated accurately and 
with clearness? Do they organize important literary facts? For if so, 
their authority is not the authority of any critic, but the authority of 
Victor Hugo and Thackeray, of Stevenson and Poe. 

And in thus empirically codifying certain great principles of fiction 
heretofore implicit Mr. Hamilton has done the art a service both valuable 
and opportune. The fundamental relation between truth and fact, 
equally important to all representative art and to our understanding of 
life itself—that a truth is a general law whereof facts are specific phe- 
nomena—is by him so fully expounded that there is no excuse in future 
for confusion of the actual and the real. This is of course no new dis- 
covery. It has always been felt but never so well expressed. Ruskin felt 
it when he wrote confusingly of truths and higher truths; the late Frank 
Norris drew the distinction clearly but without sufficient analysis or 
application; and every one has noticed that Meissonier’s horses gallop 
to the eye, whereas the racers of an instantaneous photograph merely con- 
tort themselves. The chapter on The Nature of Narrative is another 
luminous exegesis of immemorial matter. That narrative represents 
a series of events arranged along the lines of a pattern of causation is 
no new saying ; but its intricate corollaries have never been so keenly and 
so practically discussed. The now generally received definition of the 
Short Story, developed by Poe and Professor Brander Matthews, and 
first formulated by Mr. Hamilton some years ago, is here resumed in more 
concrete fulness. And the distinction between Realism and Romance 
is drawn with absolute finality. Confusion between the real and the 
actual, on one hand, and on the other between the meanings of the term 
Romance as applied to a method of fiction or to an aroma of ideality, 
has delayed this distinction until. now; but henceforth we may under- 
stand that the difference is simply that between induction and deduction. 
This appears startlingly simple against the confusion of phenomena 
which it explains; so does the newly discovered principle of the pressure 
of light. Of both the sole test is the same: Do they inclusively and ex- 
clusively organize the data whence they are induced ? 

And because the major portion of Mr. Hamilton’s dicta emerge tri- 
umphant from this test, it is the more regrettable that in certain matters 
of importance he fails to fit the facts. The chapter on Plot, valuably 
suggestive in detail, does not carry its induction to determining precisely 
what a plot is. Its nearest approach to definition is the statement that 
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a plot is the weaving into a common major knot (or climax) two or 
more series of events. But every event in life necessarily unites two 
or more such series. In lighting a cigarette I unite the three separate 
lines of causation which brought the match, the cigarette, and me to that 
common event. Here is, then, no definition, nor any true distinction 
from the unit of the Picaresque form discussed earlier in the chapter. 
The author therefore goes on to confuse this “simplest form of plot” with 
such double plots as that of Twelfth Night. And later, in discussing 
the variable position of the major knot (or climax)he confuses terms 
in stating that the detective story places its knot at the beginning: 
whereas evidently the true major knot, or plot-apex, of Dr. Doyle’s 
The Sign of the Four (for example) is the capture of Jonathan Small 
by Holmes; and Holmes’s unravelling of the mysterious events knotted 
about the death of Bartholomew Sholto is rather the theme of the entire 
story. The induction should have been carried up to the definition of a 
plot as a climactic series of events embodying a single idea. 

Again, Mr. Hamilton recognizes only three kinds of unit effect which 
a short story may endeavor to set forth: effects of Action, of Character, or 
of Setting. Of course there is a fourth possibility—namely, effect of 
Demonstration; thus, the story of the Prodigal Son demonstrates the 
theorem, explicitly stated in the context as its theme, that there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 
But the critic, having failed to notice this type of effect, is driven to 
call the Prodigal Son a story ef character, and to distort his analysis 
accordingly. In truth, this oversight neither vitiates the chapter nor 
even the analysis of this particular story; but in such a book as the 
present it is no less regrettable. 

The chapter on Style also approaches without reaching a defini- 
tion. Indeed the author here disclaims expressly any attempt to define 
style. But he comes near upon a definition in the inaccurate statement 
that an utterance has the quality of style when it reinforces connota- 
tively by their sound that meaning which its words convey denotatively 
to the mind by their context. He is here within one step of the true 
definition of style: the connotative use of language. For sound is only 
one of many ways in which ordered words connote ; another, for example, 
being by the aura of an older or derivative meaning, as in the word 
urbane. 

I have spoken constantly of definition; and therein lies the most im- 
portant accomplishment of Mr. Hamilton’s volume. It is idle to urge 
upon a writer any particular method of handling (for example) the 
Short Story: his idea must condition his treatment; and it is extremely 
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difficult to aid him in immediate execution: imagination and labor ad- 
mit no substitutes. But it is of great use so clearly to formulate ma- 
terials and methods that he may know whether his idea is a short story 
in essence ; that he may realize at once whether he is striving for an effect 
of action, character, setting, or demonstration; and that the artistry 
of elder writers may lie orderly before him for choice of old devices or 
suggestion of new. Herein also lies the book’s necessary challenge to 
that timidity of intellect which is embarrassed in the presence of pre- 
cision. For in the endeavor to do for the novel something of what 
Aristotle did for Greek drama, Mr. Hamilton has properly employed a 
similar method: often leaving to the reader the testing of a principle 
fully expounded. Sometimes, indeed, he concedes too much to incre- 
dulity ; and his occasional direct advice to young writers, while generally 
good is perhaps unfortunate as resting upon personal authority; but in 
general the book is no less admirable in expression than in conception: 
clear and concrete, full of delightful niceties of detail, and not seldom 
rising into style. Evidently such a work demands of its author a catho- 
lic and judicial reading, an intelligence to organize and to express, and 
a personality not incognizant of men and things. Its impression is of 
personal power; its touchstone is impersonal fact. Materials and 
Methods of Fiction rests not at all upon Mr. Hamilton’s present critical 
authority ; but it will go far toward giving his opinion authority in the 
future. 

Brian Hooker. 


ROUSSEAU FROM THE COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY STAND- 
POINT* 


Ir is a mark of true greatness when discussion of a man’s influence 
and achievement overshadows interest in his personality, and this may 
explain why good biographic material about Jean Jacques Rousseau is 
not very plentiful. The crude and formless Life by Musset-Pathay, pub- 
lished in 1821, still remains the fullest account in any language. In 
English there existed no worthy narrative of the great sentimentalist’s 
life until thirty-five years ago, when John Morley made a real contribu- 
tion to literature with his judicially impartial and sympathetic biograph- 
ical study, which is a model of its kind. In more recent years in France, 
where many of the ideals of the Revolution have quite vanished, the one- 
time idol has undergone some pretty rough handling, and in this man- 


‘Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Jules Lemaitre. Translated by Jeanne Mairet. 
New York: The McClure Company. 
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ner of treatment the interesting and very readable volume of M. Jules 
Lemaitre is no exception. 

Clearly his has been no labor of love but an academic duty. M. 
Lemaitre took up his work (as he says, in the beginning) “not from any 
feeling of extreme kindliness toward the citizen of Geneva,” and he has 
done it (as he tells us, quite unnecessarily, at the end) “with an acute 
disapprobation of some of his most notable ideas, with the most lively 
admiration for his art, with the most sincere pity for his lamentable life— 
and a ‘sacred horror’ {in the Latin sense) as to the great mystery of his 
action on humanity.” 

Yet not a little of the decided charm of the book lies in the fact that 
the author reveals himself quite as much as he does his subject. We see 
him a man of reactionary spirit and a monarchist at heart, a man of lost 
illusions yet still stumped by the great paradox of theory and practice, 
and like other adherents to the “counter-Revolutionary” principles so 
rampant at present among the intellectual classes in France, only too 
willing to find in Rousseau the source of all the disordered ideas and 
dishonest ambitions of the nineteenth century. 

And moreover M. Lemaitre thinks he proves that Rousseau’s works 
“were inspired by private circumstances and that they can above 
all be explained thereby—and also by his temperament, his physical state, 
by this or that event of his past life, and I might even say, by that one 
of his divers souls which at such and such a moment acted in him: Gen- 
evese soul, Protestant soul, Catholic soul, soul of a vagrant and of a rebel, 
soul of a would-be lover, soul of a simulator through desire for emotion, 
soul of a dreamer and almost of a fakir, soul of an invalid.” He almost 
asks us to believe that Rousseau would have lived his life in the smallest 
way, copying music and composing light dramatic works, would never 
have hit upon his great “principle,” if that now-famous prize problem of 
the Dijon Academy: “Has the restoration of the sciences contributed to 
purify or to corrupt manners?” had not come to his attention. He would 
be glad to credit (since it would largely justify his point of view) the old 
Marmontel story that Rousseau was about to argue on the side of puri- 
fication when Diderot persuaded him to take the opposite course. As 
Morley says, “to suppose this possible is to prove one’s incapacity for un- 
derstanding what manner of man Rousseau was.” 

This manner of man, according to M. Lemaitre, was a vacillating 
and self-contradictory creature, the victim of ill health and, later on, of 
mental derangement, a being cursed with a morbid and insane pride, who 
through fortuitous chance wrote “certain fatal and terrible things of 
which he himself was not absolutely sure,” who did his age a real benefit 
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by reawakening a passion for nature and simplicity of living, but at the 
same time developing “a horrid sentimentalism extraordinarily different 
from goodness.” And, above all, what he did came almost entirely from 
within himself. 

In this severe criticism M. Lemaitre does his subject too much honor. 
The fatal defect of his argument is his neglect of—or shall we say un- 
familiarity with?—the progress of thought during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Any one with even the slightest knowledge of the 
history of opinion during that period will be astonished to read of Rous- 
seau that “the theory of the absolute democracy and the divine right of 
numbers dates from him.” Whoever seeks in Rousseau’s own mind for 
the germ of his political and educational beliefs must never have read 
the Agreement of the People Presented to the House of Commons, 
January 20, 1649, must be unacquainted with Locke’s Treatises on Gov- 
ernment and Hobbes’s Leviathan, and with the fact that “the state of 
nature,” “the sovereign people,” “the social contract,” and other doctrines 
which are still the nucleus of political life in the highest civilized societies 
were first uttered in England’s political upheaval of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. No—Emile, The New Heloise, and The Social Contract did not 
come entirely from the brain of Rousseau; and why M. Lemaitre, even 
with his avowed purpose of writing solely a history of Rousseau’s senti- 
ments, should have elected to consider him so entirely apart from the 
great movement in which he was a factor, is quite unexplained to the 
reader. 

It rarely, if ever, happens that the individual who has announced 
some new principle possesses the peculiar ability to put it into the full 
possession of mankind. The infiltration of ideas is a natural and slow 
process that requires transmission through several generations of men 
and orders of intellect before the lower levels of popular comprehension 
are reached. In other words, the formulators of great thoughts are not 
their real disseminators. Of the latter type was Rousseau. 

England in the eighteenth century, for good reasons, evinced no great 
interest in the Treatises on Government or the Leviathan, but near at 
hand lay a nation that had just passed through one of those rare periods 
of artificial splendor which we call “Augustan,” and, like its prototype, 
this age of gold had left a heritage that was largely dross. For all classes, 
highest to lowest, life had become a burden and an empty thing. Under 
such conditions what greater desire could possess the hearts of men than 
that of a more harmonious social order? To establish this was the task 
to which the eccentric subject of M. Lemaitre’s book applied himself. 
Sane or not, the results were truly momentous in the world’s history. The 
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most striking intellectual phenomenon of the eighteenth century was the 
passionate absorption by the French people of certain philosophic prin- 
ciples from across the Channel as expounded by a number of lesser 
thinkers, of whom Rousseau undoubtedly exercised the most influence 
because, in a sentimental age, his feelings triumphed completely over his 
reason. 

Rousseau knew little of history, and the science of economics had 
been but dimly discerned in his day. Many of his premises are as impos- 
sible as his conclusions are absurd, and his methods did indeed lead to 
disaster in many cases ; but it is hard to agree with M. Lemaitre when he 
declares it a pity that Rousseau’s diplomatic beginnings should have ended 
in failure. For had he pursued this career, “he would have broken down 
no social barriers, he would not have written the Inégalité, Emile, nor 
The Social Contract, and we should have lost much from a literary point 
of view, but from other points of view it would have been a good thing.” 

The work of a neurasthenic, egoist, paranoiac—is this the best ex- 
planation modern France has to give of the efforts that more than any- 
thing else provided the impulse to liberate the American colonies and 
achieve the moral, social, and political regeneration of France? 
George H. Casamajor. 


AN AMERICAN “EGOIST” 


Ir seems almost a pity that the Honorable Humphrey Crewe could 
not have had a book all to himself. If Mr. Winston Churchill could only 
have set aside his romantic propensities for the nonce and confined him- 
self to the comic possibilities in the career of his superb egoist—who is 
always proving himself to be “not merely an idealist in politics, but a 
practical man”—he might have given us an American Sir Willoughby 
Patterne. And yet, on the whole, he has chosen the better part, for 
Mr. Churchill has not the genius for satire; you cannot think of him 
as subtle or saturnine; he is composed of a too human kindliness and 
his nature is too compassionate to allow of the scalpel and lancet. Satire 
flourishes best in a decadent soil, and Mr. Churchill’s temperament is 
essentially and superabundantly healthful and vigorous. With all the 
fun he pokes at Humphrey Crewe, and in spite of the ridiculous figure his 
hero cuts, you perceive that the author is sorry for his victim and rather 
likes him. Mr. Churchill is too benevolent a humanitarian to be a 
thoroughgoing artist. Meredith could hold Sir Willoughby on the 
skewer and smile while he was being done to a fine turn; Thackeray 
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could hound poor Becky with malicious glee and snatch every chance of 
salvation from her without compunction; but Mr. Churchill, without 
condoning or palliating the Honorable Humphrey’s consummate self- 
conceit and its offences against altruism, surrounds him with an atmos- 
phere of compassion that makes his sorry hero very pitiable, and checks 
the laughter of scorn and contempt with a human impulse that is deeper 
than satire and more effective and salutary. “I hope you don’t think I 
dislike Humphrey,” says Victoria to Austen Vane. “I hadn’t a notion 
that you disliked him,” retorts Austen. “I am curious about his career. 
He somehow inspires curiosity.” “And awe,” she adds. “Humphrey’s 
career has all the fascination of a runaway locomotive. One watches 
it transfixed, awaiting the inevitable crash.” Both laugh, and Victoria 


speaks for the author as for us when she concludes: “I do like Humphrey, 
in spite of his career.” 


Mr. Churchill adopts the attitude of a biographer to Mr. Crewe in a 
manner befitting the subject, and the mock serious assumption of the 
role of Boswell is very happily and cleverly carried out. We must find 
space for Mr. Churchill’s introduction of his greet man: 


It is difficult to overestimate the importance of Mr. Humphrey Crewe, of 
his value to the town of Leith, and to the state at large, and in these pages 
only a poor attempt at an appreciation of him may be expected. Mr. Crewe by no 
means underestimated this claim upon the community, and he had of late been 
declaring that he was no summer resident. Wedderburn was his home, and there 
he paid his taxes. Undoubtedly they were less than city taxes. 

Although a young man, Mr. Crewe was in all respects a model citizen and 
a person of many activities. He had built a farmers’ club, to which the farmers, 
in gross ingratitude, had never gone. Now it was a summer residence and dis- 
tinctly rentable. He had a standing offer to erect a library in the village of 
Leith, provided the town would furnish the ground, the books, and permit the 
name of Crewe to be carved in stone over the doorway. The indifference of the 
town pained him, and he was naturally not a little grieved at the lack of proper 
feeling of the country people of America toward those who would better. their 
conditions. He had put a large memorial window in the chapel to his family. . . . 
He was a church warden; president of a society for turning over crops (which 
he had organized); a member of the State Grange; president of the embryo 
State Economic League (whatever that was); and chairman of the Local 
Improvement Board (also a creation of his own). By these tokens, and others 
too numerous to mention, it would seem that the inhabitants of Leith would 
have jumped at the chance to make such a man one of the five hundred in their 
State Legislature. . . . The town of Leith with its thousand inhabitants had one 
representative, and Mr. Crewe had made up his mind he was to be that repre- 
sentative. 


Add to these qualifications, that he was an eligible bachelor and a 
person of social importance—“It is so rare with us for a gentleman to 
go into politics,” Mrs. Pomfret went about declaring, “that we ought 
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to do everything we can to elect him”—and that he might have had with 
King Charles, the watchword “Thorough,” and you have at least a nod- 
ding acquaintance with Mr. Crewe at the outset of his career. It is not 
long before that career begins, as Victoria Flint put it, to have all the 
fascination of a runaway locomotive, and you find yourself watching 
transfixed, awaiting the inevitable crash. The Honorable Humphrey is 
the only person who seems oblivious of the impending disaster, and his 
fatuous faith in himself up to the last moment—and beyond—is splendid. 
The paragraph that closes his career adds just the right biographical 
touch. One of the most tantalizingly amusing threads from which the 
Comic Muse dangles him is his courtship of Victoria Flint, who, the 
reader knows from the beginning, is predestined for Austen Vane, and 
the story ends with their happy union accordingly. 

“Mr. Crewe,” we read, “was unable to go to the wedding, having to 
attend a directors’ meeting of some importance in the West. He is still 
in politics, and still hopeful; and he was married, not long afterward, 
to Miss Alice Pomfret.” 

The latter event is also one of the jokes of the Honorable Humphrey, 
which the reader is allowed to hug to himself. Alice is really a nonentity 
so far as this chronicle is concerned, but we know her so well through her 
dear, delicious mamma, who has been so anxious to hook the ambitious 
millionaire politician for her daughter, and consequently has undergone 
various states of perturbation on account of Victoria Flint’s “enigmatic 
manner” and attitude toward the marital prize. “Victoria,” so she con- 
gratulated the bride (after kissing her twice), “I always had the greatest 
confidence in your judgment.” Notwithstanding which, she maintained 
that she had never understood Victoria, and it was characteristic of Mrs. 
Pomfret, the author confides to us, that her respect increased in direct 
proportion to her lack of understanding. 

Mr. Crewe’s Career is a worthy successor to the list of novels which 
mark so far the industrious Mr. Churchill’s literary career. Worthy in 
the sense that it is better than all the others; it is the best story he has 
written, and he has told it in the best way. Always a serious student 
of human nature, intensely patriotic, American to the core, a young 
man of ideals and practical wisdom, earnest in his altruistic tendencies, 
sincere in his convictions, direct and downright in action, his forceful 
individuality has forged its own way in literary expression and moulded 
its own forms, sometimes not wisely, but ever gaining in constructive 
skill, which has been his slowest acquisition. Coniston, more than any 
of his previous books, followed the constructive lines of the novel, and 
Coniston marked a distinct advance technically in his work. That novel 
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was published, it will be remembered, on the eve of Mr. Churchill’s 
adventure into the political arena of his own State, the effect of which 
it was feared would be detrimental to his literary work. But Mr. Crewe’s 
Career banishes that fear, for though it is averred that much of its politi- 
cal record is freely autobiographical or at least drawn from the author’s 
political experience and observation, as a work of fiction it surpasses in 
romantic interest and dramatic strength anything he has heretofore 
written. It is a rarely wholesome and thoroughly human and absorbing 
story, apart from its politics—some might say because of its politics, for 
Mr. Churchill seems to be able to dramatize politics as successfully as 
history. 

Coniston described a condition of things political in New England 
when one man power was vested in Jethro Bass. In Mr. Crewe’s Career 
Jethro is but a memory, and his system has passed over, twenty years 
later, to a group of men. Railroad autocracy is still the bone of conten- 
tion ; and for romance we have the son of Hilary Vane, chief counsel in 
the State for the Imperial Railroad, advocating the cause of the people, 
opposing the railroad interests, and, to give the romance a real coup-de- 
théatre, in love with and beloved by Victoria, the daughter of Augustus 
P. Flint, the president of the Imperial Railroad, no less. Austen Vane 
is a fine strapping fellow, with all the characteristics of the modest, 
virile, upright young lover; and Victoria is every whit worthy of him— 
as lovable and splendid a young woman as one could wish for in fiction, 
or out of it. She is the fearless, feminine type; the finest flower of our 
American civilization. Hilary Vane is, in many respects, as remarkable 
an achievement in political portraiture as was Jethro Bass, and the vari- 
ous political figures that fill the broad canvas are of diverting and con- 
temporaneous interest. But it is for his “appreciation” of the Honorable 
Humphrey Crewe who is the centre of the “monumental force” rightly 
named Mr. Crewe’s Career that we are chiefly grateful. Mr. Crewe is a 
unique creation in American fiction. 


James MacArthur. 


AN IMPARTIAL OBSERVER’ 


A PREFACE, or an Introduction, if this term be preferred, is a danger- 
ous thing—except for George Bernard Shaw, of course. But the English 
author of this amiably chatty volume on Home Life in Germany has 
given her book an Introduction which comes near being the best thing in 


*Home Life in Germany. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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it. It does exactly what a preface ought to do, it makes the reader 
eager to press on to the rest of the book whether he be interested in 
the subject or not, because he feels that anything such a sane, broad- 
minded, and amicably humorous woman has to say will be worth reading. 

Mrs. Sidgwick’s point of view is admirable. She knows that one can- 
not write intelligently of any nation, unless one has put on the spectacles 
through which that particular nation looks at life. This can be done 
without forgetting too much the point of view of the nation which is 
to read the book. Judging by some wise remarks in her Introduction 
regarding this matter, the reader infers that Mrs. Sidgwick must have 
suffered from English editors and publishers something of what an 
American writer wishing to do the same sort of work here would suffer 
from similar sources in America. We don’t want to see Germany (—or 
France, or any other nation) from its own point of view. We want it 
from ours, i. e., with all our old preconceived and compactly phrased 
notions undisturbed. That is the usual point of view. 

Mrs. Sidgwick frankly announces that this is just what she will not 
do, and she carries out her purpose with praiseworthy consistency. Once 
in a while, of course, even she falls under the spell of the preconceived 
notion, and then it is an absolutely British notion. She is writing a 
book about Germany, for English people to read, as she is an English- 
woman herself. Because of this, and because she is eminently sincere, 
her book is almost as good a guide to Intimate England as it is to 
Intimate Germany. She does not see just those things an American 
knowing Germany equally well would see; she does not notice the same 
merits or the same defects. As an instance: an American who has ever 
shivered through one or more winters in Germany will wonder where 
Mrs. Sidgwick found a German flat that was “evenly heated all 
through”—much less one that was “as hot as an oven all day.” Then 
he will remember the English methods of heating, and he will understand. 
In this, as in many other little matters, Mrs. Sidgwick is first and always 
an Englishwoman writing for English readers. But she has made a 
consistent? commendable and generally successful attempt to get outside 
of the merely English point of view, and the result is a charmingly read- 
able book. 

In her Introduction, Mrs. Sidgwick apologizes for the trivial matters 
that make up the contents of her book, by frankly acknowledging that 
the choice was due to her own preferences. 

“When I read of a country unknown or only slightly known, I like to 
be told all the insignificant trifles that make the common round of life,” 
is what she says about it; but when she speaks of her own and other 
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people’s trivial minds enjoying that sort of thing, she does herself, and 
others like her, an injustice. It is the unusual order of mind that en- 
joys a truthful detailed picture of the common round of life in another 
nation. The really trivial mind prefers the stereotyped newspaper 
report and description of what it already knows, everything neatly 
labelled according to the usual phraseology as being “typically” German, 
or “typically” French, or Russian, as the case may be. Mrs. Sidgwick 
has accomplished the great and difficult feat of writing a book of con- 
siderable size about every-day life in Germany without once calling any- 
thing or any person “typically” German. For this she can never be suf- 
ficiently praised. 

In many agreeably written chapters, Mrs. Sidgwick chats about many 
phases of German life, chiefly life as a woman would see it. For, as 
she says, although a nation’s women have, on the whole, no share in 
political history, they reckon with the men in any history of domestic 
life and habit. She has seen much, has observed intelligently and inti- 
mately, and has set down her impressions with more regard for the truth 
than for preconceived notions. She has a fancy for the easy, slow-moving 
life in the smaller provincial cities; she has a warm love of high-arched 
forests, and cosy little out-door restaurants on mountain tops. But she 
realizes that the Germany she finds there, the Germany of centuries of 
song and story, is not the Germany of its big hustling modern towns; is 
not the Germany that is crowding other nations from the commercial 
markets of to-day. She has known both, and all the other phases of 
the Germany of to-day, and has evolved a composite picture from the 
many types. The truth of this picture in many details will be acknowl- 
edged by any one who really knows Germany; and the broad-minded 
tolerance, the earnest desire for accuracy employed in the painting of it, 
cannot fail to be admired by any reader. 

In dealing with a subject so difficult to handle as the status of 
women in Germany to-day—difficult because it is in its worst Storm and 
Stress period, Mrs. Sidgwick proceeds with commendable caution, and 
with absolute impartiality. She portrays the old-fashioned submissive 
domestic German woman, and she gives an excellent picture of her antith- 
esis, the Woman in Revolt, who has gone to extremes that are neither 
rational nor wholesome. Anent the question of marrying and giving in 
marriage, Mrs. Sidgwick draws some interesting comparisons between 
England, France, and Germany, which she sums up in the sentence: 
“The Frenchman dowers and marries his girl, the German ‘buys her a 
refuge, the Englishman leaves her to fate.” 

There are any number of quotable sentences in the clever woman’s 
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book in which she tells her country people at home in England how much 
they might learn by a little sojourn on the continent. The inimitable 
G. B. 8. and others who have suffered from the prevalent Anglo-Saxon 
notions regarding the drama will enjoy the following: 


Both French and German plays are acted all over Germany that could not 
be produced in England, both because the censor would refuse to pass them, 
and because public opinion would refuse to tolerate them, unless to be sure, 
they were played in their own tongues, It is most difficult to explain our attitude 
to Germans who have been in London, because they know what vulgar and vicious 
farces and musical comedies pass muster with us, and indeed are extremely popu- 
lar. It is only when a play touches the deeps of life, and shows signs of thought 


and poetry that we take fright, and by the lips of our own chosen official cry, 
“This will never do!” 


Grace Isabel Colbron. 


THE MAN-GOD. 


BY ROBERT R. LOGAN 


WHEN sinks the sun athwart the purple rift 
Of vapors, and the clouds smile in the after-glow— 
Bright mountains of the spirit which uplift 

Their never-trodden snow ; 


When all the world of man grows faint and dim, 

And all the sounds of strife subside as in a dream, 

While slipping from the earth’s descending rim 
The stars begin to gleam; 


A measureless desire grips the soul, 
Urges the flagging heart and burns our being’s core, 
To burst the shackles of the world’s control 

And be its slave no more,— 


To slip from evolution’s ceaseless strife, 
Where step by step we plod upon the road of pain 
And shun the shadowy wilderness of life 

And death’s uncertain plain. 
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We breathe the breath of unremembered kings, 
Our bodies are the dust of empires swept away, 
From all the centuries unnumbered springs 

Our momentary clay. 















From form to form the spirit bids us climb, 
Through round on round of strife, of sorrow and of sleep, 
As up the valley of forgotten time 

Insensibly we creep. 





Slowly, how slowly! From the primal shape, 
The sensient tube, the fish that darts on glassy fin, 
The lizard, the keen fox, the hound, the ape, 

Slowly our way we win. 






















From ape to savage man another stride, 
And then the shepherd, and at last the man of toil, 
The hand that strips the mountains of their pride, 
The master of the soil; 






The artisan of cities and of dreams, 
The architect of tombs that last from age to age; 
The harnesser of winds, of clouds, of streams, 

The ruler and the sage. 


Proud in our strength, our empire we survey, 
Fondly our arts rehearse, our sciences repeat ; 
Pleased with the tingle of our turgid clay, 

And deem the task complete; 






While fire and sword make nature desolate, 
And greed and lust and fear distort the gentler will, 
And dull indifference and envious hate 

Cling to our spirit still; 






While, drugged with cruelty, the thoughtless mind 
Tramples the kindred forms from which its course began, 
Each with an axiom to its doom consigned : 

“Nature was made for man.” 


were 
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The creatures of the forest and the field, 
The skimmers of the air, the cleavers of the deep, 
The patient ox that makes the furrow yield, 

The unimpassioned sheep, 


For whom the road of evolution lies 
So long, so dreary, where already man has trod, 
Look up to him with timid, anxious eyes 

And fancy him a god. 


Cruel is their awakening if they deem 

That godship harbors love or help or sympathy ; 

The sharpened knife shall rouse them from their dream 
With one despairing cry. 


Grim is the gulf from which the Present springs; 

Far in the future lie the Mountains of the Light; 

Dark are the shadows of the World of Things, 
Darker the Spirit’s night. 


Yet, deep within our souls there lies a dream 
Which brings its own fulfilment, and that Power vast 
Which shaped us to the universal scheme 

Shall guide us to the last. 


We are not that alone which now we are 
But that we are to be; into the sky of Time 
Above the verge of Night our being’s star 
Has scarce begun to climb. 
Robert R. Logan. 
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DINING-CLUBS AND BANQUETING-CLUBS 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


THE wide utility of the dining-club is beginning to be recognized. 
After all, what primarily distinguishes man from the lower animals is 
his eating, the fact that he alone cooks his food and likes to enjoy it in 
company with his fellows. Man is not only the sole animal that cooks— 
he is also the sole animal who is capable of joining a club. So far as the 
zoologists have investigated, they have found no other animal highly 
organized enough to feel the need of club-life. Apparently the ants have 
attained to some form of constitutional government, and the crows have 
been observed to hold political conventions; but neither the ants nor the 
crows have yet achieved the club. Of course it cannot be denied that 
certain kinds of dogs are obviously “clubable”’—to use Dr. Johnson’s 
accurate word ; but then the dogs themselves—so far as we know, at least 
—have not yet banded together in a body for purely social purposes, with 
a house-committee of their own and a committee on admissions. 

So we see that the dining-club is a proof of the double superiority of 
man over the brute beast; and therefore it may deserve consideration 
as one of the final triumphs of our latter day civilization. It could come 
into existence only when humanity had attained to lofty attitudes of pros- 
perity and culture. It is one of the outward and visible signs of urban- 
ity, absolutely impossible to rusticity. Whenever and wherever men have 
carried the arts to a high degree of perfection, especially the art of con- 
versation and the art of the kitchen, then and there, the moment is ripe 
for the founding of a dining-club. The art of the kitchen need not be so 
well developed as the art of the friendly talker, since the food is but the 
excuse for the gathering, the real reason being always the interchange 
of fact and of fantasy, of whim and of opinion. 

Among the Greeks we can find a forerunner of the modern dining- 
club in the Symposium which Plato has described. But there is no deny- 
ing that Socrates would stand # poor chance of election to a well-chosen 
dining-club of our own time, for no man would be welcome at the din- 
ner table to-day who would dare to persist in the peculiar device of ex- 
posing the folly of his fellows, which is known as the Socratic method, 
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and which even in Greece must havebeen as acutely irritating to the 
average man as any other form of intellectual condescension. If Soc- 
rates was ever to be admitted to a dining-club of the modern type, of a 
certainty his fellow-members would be tempted to substitute a draft of 
hemlock for the customary cocktail preliminary to the second dinner 
which the Attic sage might venture to attend. 

Among the Romans, again, it is not impossible to see another unsuc- 
cessful effort to anticipate the modern dining-club. But when Maecenas 
invited Horace and Vergil to his table, no matter how friendly they were, 
all three of them, the rich man was the host, after all, and the men of 
letters were his guests. The banquet, however exquisite in its appoint- 
ments, was at the cost of one; it was not defrayed alike by all of those 
who reclined around the table on the silken cushions which covered the 
marble lounges. It was not a club of equals; and in a true club, equality 
is of the essence of the contract. Far more successful were the tavern 
meetings of the mighty Elizabethans, every man paying for himself, 
and every man holding his own as best he could in the battle of words, 
which gave added zest to the simple fare: 


What things have we seen i: 
Done at the Mermaid; heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


So Beaumont wrote to Ben Jonson, in praise of days and nights 
cherished in loving memory. But here again, even at the Mermaid, 
where the men of letters foregathered by themselves without any intrud- 
ing patron, there was not always true equality; at least not on those oc- 
casions when the list of those present contained the name of William 
Shakespeare. The same inequality would attach also to the almost as re- 
markable suppers which Moliére used to give in his villa in the outskirts 
of Paris to his friends, Boileau and Chapelle, Racine, who was soon to 
prove ungrateful, and Mignard, the painter, who has left us the finest 
portrait of the melancholy man that we esteem now as the greatest of 
comic dramatists. 

The club as we know it to-day has been developed in England; and 
it is from the British Isles that it has been copied in the other countries 
of the world. Indeed, even now, in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the club flourishes only among the peoples that speak English—in 
Great Britain and her many colonial dependencies and again here in the 
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United States. The clubs of Paris have a character of their own, but 
they are only a few; and the club-habit has never established itself among 
the French. This is the more curious, as the French are governed by the 
social instinct above all; whereas the English are aggressively individu- 
alistic. The French, again, are masters of the art of conversation, whereas 
the English cultivate rather the gift of silence, every man of them re- 
serving the right to hold his tongue. It was Hawthorne who wrote in 
his English Note-Books, after a sojourn of several years in the British 
Isles, that he wished he “could know exactly what the English style 
good conversation”; and he added that “probably it is something 
like plum-pudding—as heavy, but seldom so rich.” One cannot help 
thinking that Hawthorne’s unfortunate experience was perhaps due 
to the fact that it was at Liverpool that he was stationed and not at 
London. 

The American romancer might have recorded another opinion if only 
he had happened to be in England a score or two of years later, and if he 
had met the four several friends of Robert Louis Stevenson, whom the 
Scotch romancer described in his delightful essay on Talk and Talkers. 
And of a certainty, Hawthorne would have had to change his views if he 
had happened to be in England three or four score years earlier, and if he 
had been invited to a meeting of “The Club,” of which Dr. Johnson was 
the central figure, and of which Garrick and Goldsmith, Burke and Rey- 
nolds, Boswell and Sheridan were all members. It is probable, of course, 
that Hawthorne or any other American would have been disgusted with 
the domineering arrogance of Dr. Johnson himself and with his burly 
brutality of speech and his callous disregard of the feelings of others. 
There is no denying that Dr. Johnson was “a brilliant conversationalist” 
of the most offensive type. It was Goldsmith, his most devoted friend and 
follower, who declared that Johnson did not play the game of conversa- 
tion fairly, because he was unsportsmanlike in that “whenever his pistol 
missed fire he knocked you down with the butt.” 

All the same, the talk around the table, even with Johnson at the 
head of it, was brisk and satisfying. There was the airy and adroit Gar- 
rick, alert with allusions and apt at impromptu. There was Reynolds 
with his ear-trumpet, able to talk to the point, even if he was a little 
hard of hearing. There was Burke, “winding into his subject like a 
serpent.” There was his fellow-Irishman, Goldsmith, with his shrewd 
wit and his blundering tongue. It was Garrick who improvised the 
epitaph that won instant applause for its pertinence: 


Here lies Oliver Goldsmith, for short called “Old Noll”; 
Who wrote like an angel and talked like Poor Poll. 
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In silence Goldsmith bore the laughter that followed this clever 
couplet of his friend, for he had no prompt answer ready to parry the 
home-thrust. But he bided his time and he made ready his response, 
polishing its points until they were certain to pierce; and then he brought 
forth the poem which he aptly termed Retaliation, and which contained a 
series of epitaphs upon the most of those who had laughed at him. There 
is no bitterness in the rhymed retort, no malice, no malignity, for Gold- 
smith abounded in good-humor as well as in humor and he never allowed 
the milk of human kindness to curdle. Yet with all his gentleness, his 
eyes were keen and he hit home; and he gave Garrick in particular a 
Roland for his Oliver: 


Here lies David Garrick; describe me who can 

An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man; 

As an actor, confessed without rival to shine; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line; 

Yet with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colors he spread, 

And bespattered with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 
’Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 


Two American reunions of scholars have a certain likeness to “The 
Club,” of which Dr. Johnson was the autocrat, and of which Boswell was 
the recorder. One of them came into being in New York when the 
Knickerbocker writers formed the chief literary group in the United 
States some seventy years ago; and the other flourished in Boston a score 
or two of years later, when the New England group of authors had 
wrenched from their New York predecessors the literary supremacy of 
the United States. The first was formed by Fenimore Cooper and cer- 
tain of his friends, Bryant, Chancellor Kent, President King of Colum- 
bia College, and a few others ; it was called the Bread-and-Cheese Lunch, 
although it seems to have been often more directly styled the Cooper 
Club; and it had intermittent meetings at a hotel in Fulton Street. The 
second was the Saturday Club, which had a mid-day meal at Parfer’s, 
in Boston, and which was attended at one time or another by nearly every 
one of the poets and prose writers who were then adorning the Athens of 
America and its immediate vicinity. 

In the journals of Longfellow and in the letters of Holmes and Lowell 
there is a frequent mention of their attendance at these Saturday dinners. 
Emerson came often, and Charles Sumner also. So did the elder 
Henry James, whose son has told us how he used to be taken there in his 
youth to listen to the talk of his elders. Whittier came up to Boston now 
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and again to sit at meat with his fellow-bards; and the shy Hawthorne 
descended from Concord to profit by conversation, such as he had been 
unable to find in Great Britain. Envious outsiders, unbidden to these 
simple banquets, were moved to sneer at the men who took part, as the 
Mutual Admiration Society. 

Such, no doubt, it was; and such, indeed, it had to be; for who of 
the diners could withhold his admiration for the chief of those who gath- 
ered about the table with him? Why should not Lowell admire Emer- 
son? and why not Holmes admire Lowell? and why should not all of 
them admire the gentle Longfellow and the retiring Hawthorne? It may 
be that the conversation was not always fairly distributed; it may be 
that Emerson and Longfellow and Hawthorne were not unfrequently 
willing enough to let Lowell at one end of the table and Holmes at the 
other flash to and fro swiftly the iridescent shuttle-cock of their give-and- 
take talk, feathered with humorous whim and weighted with witty wis- 
dom. It may be also that on many occasions the talk was comfortably 
commonplace and that it was not devoid of “that outward bark of con- 
versation which,” so Lowell once asserted, “protects the core, and which, 
like other bark, has naturally most to do with the weather, the season, and 
the heat of the day.” Even the most brilliant of conversationalists can- 
not always keep themselves at concert-pitch; and the tenors among talk- 
ers must now and again find themselves out of voice. 

To be compared with this club of men of letters mainly which met in 
Boston is the Diner Magny, which existed for a series of years a little 
later in Paris, and which had among its members Renan, Taine, and 
Gautier, Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert. Goncourt was also an assiduous at- 
tendant; and in his notorious Journal, as full of details as it is of in- 
discretions, we have recorded for the delectation of the reading public 
the intimate conversation of not a few of the chief literary men of 
France during a most interesting period of Parisian history. The clash 
of opinion was frequent; and there was a frequent sparkle of epigram. 
Unfortunately, Goncourt, with all his artistic instinct and with all his 
appreciation of certain sides of human character, was somewhat deficient 
in intelligence and more than a little lacking in scientific education; and 
as a result much that was said and that he tried to set down was really 
beyond his comprehension, so that we have only an inadequate report of 
the table talk of certain men of first-rate ability—table-talk which would 
have had high value if it had been accurately recorded by some one whose 
mind was as open to a new idea as his eye was sharp to seize a significant 
bit of gossip. 

Other Parisian dining-clubs there are in abundance, and often of a 
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more elaborate organization and with more obvious unity of interest. 
For example, the Normans who have gone to Paris, meet now 
and again at what are known as the Diners du Cidre; and in 
like manner the southerners who have come up to the capital 
from Provence have an association of their own which they term Le 
Tomate. Obvionsly, these Parisian gatherings bear a striking likeness to 
certain organizations in New York, such as the New England Society, 
the Southern Society, the Ohio Society, and the Missouri Society, which 
seem to have as the chief end of their existence the giving of an annual 
banquet whereat there shall be an abundance of after-dinner oratory, 
words flowing like water, with a list of toasts extending from coffee al- 
most to the crack of doom. 

And this suggests that there are really two types of dining-club, 
sharply to be set off from one another. There is the dining-club, pure 
and simple, a gathering of intimates, a dozen, it may be, or a score at the 
most, coming for conversation’s sake and absolutely hostile to all idea of 
speech-making ; and there is the larger and more liberal banqueting-club, 
broadly hospitable, and avid of after-dinner oratory. The Club of Dr. 
Johnson and his friends, Cooper’s Bread-and-Cheese Lunch, the Satur- 
day Club of the New Englanders—the Diner Magny—all these are din- 
ing-clubs, pure and simple, relishing talk and eschewing speeches. The 
Pilgrims, on the other hand, the Southern Society, the Diner du Cidre— 
all these are really banqueting-clubs, at which private conversation is very 
properly sacrificed to public speaking, since the organization has been 
called into being chiefly for the sake of postprandial oratory. 

As the aims of these two groups are divergent, so are their practices. 
The banqueting-club is almost a public institution, and it is glad to wel- 
come new members and to extend its numbers as widely as may be con- 
venient. The dining-club, pure and simple, is the quiet meal of a little 
knot of men who have kindred tastes, even if they have varied interests ; 
and it is therefore anxious ever to exclude even a single uncongenial 
spirit. Very often an objection by any one member is enough to keep out 
a candidate for admission, even if his presence is strongly desired by the 
rest of the club. To a member of a little dining-club it might be most 
unpleasant to find himself three or four times every winter seated by 
the side of a man he intensely disliked ; whereas a member of one of the 
large banqueting-clubs need not suffer from an annoyance like this, as it 
would always be easy enough to place the length of a table between him 
and any other member whose personality was disagreeable to him. 

In one of his amusing volumes of Parisian gossip, M. Jules Claretie 
tells an anecdote of a French dining-club composed of authors and 
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painters and known as the “Bread-Pills” because of its method of elec- 
tion. After the name of a candidate for admission had been proposed at 
one meeting, it was discussed at the next dinner; and thereupon a waiter 
was sent around the table with a soup-tureen into which every member 
in turn inserted his closed hand. If he desired the election of the man 
proposed, he left nothing in the tureen. If he wished to exclude the can- 
didate he dropped a little ball compacted from the crumb of his bread; 
and when a certain number of these bread-pills was found in the tureen, 
the man proposed was rejected. On one occasion, as M. Claretie records, 
the candidate was so unpopular that the voting-urn was filled with large 
rolls, into the mass of which one member, more hostile than the rest, in- 
sisted on thrusting a huge loaf. 

There is a dining-club in New York, from which one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the United States, and one of the most interesting 
personalities, was excluded half a dozen years ago, by the objection of a 
single member, who, as it happened, had moved away from New York, 
and, therefore, no longer attended the dinners. This particular club has 
been in existence for forty years or more, dining together seven times 
every winter. It has some thirty members, all men who have been suc- 
cessful in their several professions and all of them more or less well 
known to the public. To call the roll of its membership would be indis- 
creet; but mention may be made of the fact that among the members 
whom it has lost by death within the past few years were James C. Carter, 
E. L. Godkin, George E. Waring, John Hay, Clarence King, and Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens. Its continued prosperity is due probably in great meas- 
ure to the care taken to prevent any one profession from having too heavy 
a proportion and to elect representatives of as many different callings as 
possible, so as to bring about the table the diversity of experience and the 
divergence of point of view which give variety to conversation. Among 
its members are lawyers and doctors, painters and architects, novelists 
and historians, college presidents and college professors, men of affairs 
and executives of important enterprises. 


Brander Matthews. 


CREATION IN LANGUAGE AND CREATION IN LITERATURE 
BY GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 
Very broadly conceived, all literature may be described as creation 


in language. The parallel to the other creative arts is obvious. As the 
medium of the painter is his colors and canvas, of the sculptor is wood 
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and stone, of the musician, instrumental and vocal sound, so the medium 
of the creative literary artist is the word. We call the work of the 
artist in language, literature, just as we call the work of the artist in 
color and line, painting, and of the artist in stone, sculpture. It should 
be observed that creation in language does not necessarily imply creation 
of the word, the medium whereby the creation receives expression, any 
more than the creative activity of the painter supposes the creation of 
his colors and canvas, or of the sculptor, of his marble. The artist in 
language may, under the stress of need, fashion new forms of words, as, 
for example, Carlyle frequently did, in which case the creative activity 
extends even to the elements of the medium in which it works. 

It should be observed also that from the point of view of creation, 
the distinction between spoken and written language is unessential. The 
conception of literature as always printed or written is purely a habit of 
mind due to long custom and use. The literary artist, with his pas- 
sionate longing after an immortality of fame, strives to record his crea- 
tions in the most endurable form known to him, and this for six cen- 
turies has been the printed form of the language. But literature and 
the literary attitude of mind existed long before the invention of print- 
ing. The epics and romances of the early minstrel periods, many of 
them never reduced to writing, but preserved only by the precarious for- 
tune of oral transmission from generation to generation, were as truly 
literature as the Paradise Lost. And the oral form of literature, even 
in fairly highly developed kinds, has by no means passed out of existence. 
Improvisation still survives in out-of-the-way corners of the globe. The 
story-telling mother or nurse of to-day, who adapts material derived from 
her mother and her mother’s mother back through an unbroken succession 
of generations, follows exactly the method of the old scop, bard, or min- 
strel. And the raconteur, the after-dinner speaker, who shapes and 
fashions his story not with a view to its appearance upon the printed 
page, but with a view to its effect upon the ears of his audience is 
satisfying the creative literary instinct none the less. Indeed there have 
been instances of story-tellers unconscious of their art who, having been 
led some way or other to put down in writing what they had been ac- 
customed to deliver orally, were surprised to find that they had written 
literature. There can be no question, of course, that the prevalence 
to-day of the printed over the oral form of literature has deeply in- 
fluenced the operations of the literary imagination. The literary artist 
tends now more and more to think in terms of the visible printed word. 
Yet back of it all there is always a feeling for the validity of the spoken 
word as a final test. The author writes to be read; but he writes rather 
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than speaks, not because speaking is less expressive than writing, but 
because practical considerations of convenience and permanence make 
writing the better medium. It is not inconceivable that in time, with 
the development of phonographic devices for recording sound, the literary 
artist may return to the spoken word as the natural and most effective 
medium for the expression of his emotions and ideas. 


Literature has been described from the genetic point of view as crea- 
tion in language. But what specifically is the meaning of this descrip- 
tion? In a way, every impression which receives an adequate, analytic, 
linguistic expression is a creation in language. Gesture and exclamation 
are excluded from consideration because they are not adequate analytic 
expressions of thought and emotion; they are not yet language, but a 
preliminary unanalytic and rudimentary form of expression preceding 
language. The simplest phrase, however, as, for example, the sentence 
The wind ts cold, though it record the most obvious fact, is nevertheless 
the expression of a creative act, since it has brought something into 
existence which did not exist before; it has given an outward form to 
something which was before only an inner subjective impression. The 
expression and the fact itself, however, are so pallid, so insignificant, 
so much a matter of course, that they hardly demand a thought from 
either speaker or hearer. Such use of language, devoid as it is of all 
positive or affective content, may fairly be called negative. As a creative 
act its importance and significance are practically nil; it exists, but 
it exists only as so much lifeless matter, the neglected child of habit 
which comes and passes without consequences. A very large part of our 
spoken and written language is precisely of this negative character. The 
race has lived so long, so many people have spoken and written before 
us, have expressed again and again the ideas which we must express, 
that we to-day have our expressive language in a large degree made for 
us. Often we do not express ourselves, but are simply the mouthpiece of 
the language, the mind and the will being almost completely quiescent. 
This negative state of mind is, of course, not to be regarded as an empty 
state of mind. Ideas of more or less complexity may be continually 
passing through the mind and receiving expression. It is rather to be 
regarded as a state of mental equilibrium. The volitional element, 
though necessarily always present in every act of expression, is present 
in such slight degree that it is not felt, the speaker is not conscious 
of it, it does not so disturb the equilibrium of the mental state that 
it demands and performs a vigorous act of self-expression. Naturally 
the richness of the content of different minds in this state of mental 
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equilibrium varies greatly. The inherited gift of expression has as many 
shades of difference in its extent and character as there are individuals, 
depending as it does altogether upon the extent of the past experience of 
the race each has been able to appropriate to himself. Thus the inherited 
gift of the laborer who has never learned to read must be different and 
on certain sides inferior to his who has a familiar acquaintance with 
printed literature. All of us, no matter how wide our reading, how 
profound our scholarship, how varied our experience, have some limita- 
tions like those of the laborer. What disturbs the mental equilibrium of 
one and compels him to a self-expressive utterance, falls within the 
region of the negative and indifferent in another. And of course no 
one person has an all-comprehending and universal inherited gift. We 
are heirs of the ages, but the ages have bestowed such millions of riches 
upon us that no one has ever been able to conceive the amount of his 
wealth, let alone utilize it. There is consequently no balance sheet drawn 
up by each successive generation, showing the sum total which it has 
inherited from preceding generations, by which a person may measure 
as by a standard the extent of past experience which he has realized in 
himself. The inherited gift of individuals, to repeat, is as various as 
the number of individuals. What seems rich and full to one, seems 
trifling, shallow and fragmentary to another of deeper and wider expe- 
rience. 

Usually we take no credit to ourselves for the use which we make of 
our inherited gift of expression, nor do we think it remarkable; we ac- 
cept it as we accept sunshine and food, or seeing or hearing, or the power 
of manipulating the fingers. There comes a time, however, in the 
lives of most persons, usually in youthful periods of rapid growth, when 
they suddenly become keenly conscious of the value of expression. The 
youth of eighteen or twenty begins to feel the power of words. His 
mental equilibrium is in a state of continual disturbance owing to the 
impact of new ideas and emotions struggling for expression. It seems 
to him easy to express great and eternal thoughts in marvellously ap- 
propriate and expressive language. How rich and significant words 
seem to him, how full of meaning and of feeling! So golden are his 
utterances that he is strongly convinced that nature has created in him 
a special genius for seizing upon and expressing the deepest passions of 
human experience. The secret of great literature lies in his hand and 
all he need do is to exercise the divine creative instinct in him. Yet all 
the while the youth is welling with these noble enthusiasms, his senior 
by a few years is aware that it is not the man himself who is speaking, 
but the language which is speaking for him. He is merely growing up 
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to his inherited gift, of which, by one of the mysterious processes of 
human growth, he has suddenly become conscious. After a few years of 
development and of more familiar acquaintance with generous ideas, his 
enthusiasm is likely to evaporate. He begins to see himself as others 
see him, to realize that men have lived before himself. Perhaps in 
the vast proportion of instances, he will rest content with this conclusion. 
He will acquiesce in the silent or expressed verdict of his friends that 
he hasn’t anything to say and will settle down to the opinion that he is 
an ordinary person after all. He will early have appropriated all of the 
inherited gift which he is capable of assimilating, will remain satisfied 
therewith, and that will be the end of him. Or, he may be one of those 
shallow-souled but thick-skinned persons who are incapable both of 
growth and of realization of their limitations. He may choose to follow 
the calling of literature and write abundantly works of no merit, which 
are but the echoes of the thoughts and the words of others, all the while 
under the conviction that he is an original creative genius. He may be, 
in sort, the sort of “Dilettant” that Schiller has pilloried, once and for 
all, in the well-known lines: 


Weil ein Vers dir gelingt in einer gebildeten Sprache, 
Die fiir dich dichtet und denkt, glaubst du schon Dichter zu sein. 


Or, yet again, he may be a person of real depth of character. His 
first youthful enthusiasm may open his eyes to the possibilities of growth; 
new interests, new areas of observation may continually present them- 
selves to him. He may pass thus from the stage of the dilettante to that 
of the artist, and if his abilities are great enough, may go down with 
his generation as one who has added something to that inherited gift 
which it shall pass on to the succeeding generation. 

Keeping in mind, therefore, this negative use of language just de- 
scribed, which is not creation but the inherited gift of past creations, 
we may now turn our attention to the real or positive creative act in 
language. It should be remembered that though we have described litera- 
ture as creation in language, and are attempting to give an account of 
the literary process, we shall at first deal only with the very rudiments 
of that process. The difference between the simplest creation in lan- 
guage and the completed poem or play is, however, one of degree and 
not of kind, and the theoretical transition from the simplest language 
creation to the most complex literary performance should not be difficult 
to make. We shall illustrate the process of language creation first in 
single words, beginning with words designating concrete objects as af- 
fording the most obvious instances. 
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A two-wheeled wagon with a seat for only one person is undoubt- 
edly as unsociable a vehicle as one could imagine. This idea must at 
one time have struck some individual so violently as to destroy his 
mental equilibrium. As he thought of this unsociable, two-wheeled, 
one-seated vehicle, he gave outer expression to his inner impression, and 
so we get the noun “sulky.” It is obvious that this word must origi- 
nally have had a strong emotional content of a humorous color, though 
now it is perfectly matter of fact and merely negatively expressive. 
Many other words have undergone a similar imaginative transference 
of meaning. The two long thin legs of the crane, for example, must 
have been vividly suggested to some mind at one time by the two arms 
(or legs) of the hoisting machine of that name. In its derived applica- 
tion the word must have originally had a fresher and richer value than 
it has now in its purely literal and colorless significance. Again, until 
the sixteenth century the word chest meant a box, usually a box for hold- 
ing money or valuable objects. The later derived meaning of a part 
of the body was expressed by breast; note, however, that Anglo-Saxon 
had the poetic compound breost-cofa, “breast-coffer,” 


in which was pre- 
served the breost-hord, “the treasure of the breast.” 


The firm structure 


of the breast and the fact that it encloses and protects the vital organs 


readily suggested the transference of the term chest to designate it. 
This use of the word originally had poetic value because it was expressive 
of a positive state of mind on the part of the poet. Thus Davies in his 
Nosce Te Ipsum could write as follows: 


O ignorant poor man! What dost thou beare 
Lockt up within the casket of thy breast? 

What iewels, and what riches hast thou there! 
What heavenly treasure in so weake a chest! 

Imagine a writer to-day, however, trying to make poetical use of 
the phrase “a weak chest”! The word chest having become purely literal, 
the phrase would suggest to the reader nothing other than pneumonia and 
tuberculosis. 

Many of the modern words of slang character illustrate this process 
of creation. The word “nut,” for example, brings up a picture sufficiently 
similar to that suggested by “head” to allow an interchange of the terms. 
You will recall Chaucer’s yeoman had a “not-heed.” And so in modern 
English slang, “to be off your nut” is to be out of your head. This 
use still carries with it that peculiar humorous and irreverent connotation 
of slang, and is so far, of course, positively expressive. French, téte, 
however, which has gone through a somewhat similar development from 
Latin testa, “shell,” then “pot,” then “head,” has now lost all its pic- 
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turesque value and is thus only negatively expressive. The English word 
“bully” may be cited in further illustration. By its etymology from 
German “Buhle,” and in accordance with its early uses, as readers of 
Shakespeare are aware, this word was a term of endearment equivalent to 
“love,” “beloved,” or “sweetheart.” This value it has preserved to some 
extent in the slang adjective use, as in the phrase, “a bully time.” Kip- 
ling uses it partly in its old, original sense and partly in its derived sense: 

As our Mother the Frigate, bepainted and fine, 

Made play for her bully, the Ship of the Line; 


So we, her bold daughters, by iron and fire 
Accost and destroy to our master’s desire. 


The usual modern value of the word in signifying a bold, overbear- 
ing fellow is a not unnatural development from the primary meaning 
of “lover.” Is not the word, indeed, the record of a poem on the inso- 
lence of love, as truly a poem as any that Cavalier poet has composed on 
that theme? 

Words of this sort often express a good deal of worldly philosophy 
in the stages of their development and use. Thus the noun “courtesan” 
is the same as Italian “cortigiano,” courtier. The character of the 
courtier has always been open to evil imputation, and the courtier’s com- 
plaisance readily points the way to the extended use of the term. You 
will recall Tennyson’s characterization of Gawain, “The smiler with a 
treacherous heart,” and his “courtesy with a touch of traitor in it.” 
Another word containing a similar cynical philosophy is the word “maud- 
lin.” By derivation it is the same as the name “Magdalen,” and the 
tears of repentance of the sinful woman offer a fair occasion for an ex- 
pressive use of her name. Perhaps repentance always suggests weak- 
ness, and men are more inclined to admire the sinner who, like Milton’s 
Satan, persists in the remorseless execution of his evil purposes than the 
half-good man who falls and rises and falls again. Certainly the ad- 
jective “maudlin” does not indicate that among men there is more joy 
over one sinner that repenteth than over the ninety-and-nine who went 
not astray. Creations in language have also an interesting way of re- 
peating themselves. The conditions of human thought and experience 
being naturally much the same for all times and places, we should ex- 
pect the same expressive needs to arise and be satisfied at widely separated 
times and among widely different persons. Thus, when Shakespeare says, 
“Aye, there’s the rub,” he is doing just what the Latins did when they 
invented the word “tribulation,” derived, in its spiritual significance, 
from the rubbing-out or threshing of grain. 

The number of such inherited imaginative creations is literally un- 
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limited, and they are to be found in all forms of expression. Thus we 
have an imaginative use of adjectives in such phrases as “a blind alley,” 
(compare “a dumbwaiter”), “a crying need,” “a wild night,” “a cold 
smile,” “a burning desire,” “a consuming hatred,” “a black heart,” “a 
deep love”—in all of which, no matter what the present value may be, 
there was originally a strong self-expressive meaning. So also in verbs 
we have instances of original positive value in the invention of such 
phrases as “to dog his footsteps,” with which compare Shakespeare’s “The 
hearts that spaniell’d me at heels.” In describing the flight of birds, 
the phrase “to wing the air” has a certain amount of positive value, 
although its frequent use by poets has weakened its significance for the 
reader familiar with poetic diction. To him it has become a part of his 
inherited gift. But the exactly parallel phrase applied to the swimming 
of fishes, that is, “to fin the sea,” is still strong enough to disturb the 
equilibrium ; and if we speak of mankind as “legging the land” we have 
a still more vigorously self-expressive phrase. This last phrase is prac- 
tically the one that Stevenson uses when he says that it was “good 
to foot the grass.” The difference between this phrase and the negative 
expression of the same idea, “it was pleasant to walk on the grass,” 
is apparent. It should not be forgotten that our endeavor at present is 
not to estimate these various phrases as being respectively more or less 
poetical or excellent, or expressive in various ways, but merely as being 
positively expressive, as distinguished from negative expression. Parallel 
to these last examples in which we have nouns used as verbs, we find 
verbs frequently used as nouns. This has so long been an active process 
in English that the verbal origin of many such nouns has been com- 
pletely lost, as, for example, “a walk,” “a ride,” “a talk,” “a hate,” “a 
transfer” (from “to transfér”). Such uses as this last are very common 
in popular English, but are frequent also as inventions in the polite or 
cultivated speech, as in Aldrich, Judith and Holofernes, “Yield them 
pérmit to eat the sacred corn.” 

A word is sometimes given original creative value merely by transfer- 
ring it from the group of ideas with which it has been commonly asso- 
ciated to another group in which its relations are less definitely fixed by 
custom. Much of the polysyllabic humor of which Dickens and his con- 
temporaries are so fond—as, for example, speaking of a red nose as a 
“sanguinary nasal protuberance,”—is of this nature. Commonplace 
words, that is, words whose significance is normally only negatively ex- 
pressive, may be dignified and raised to a higher expressive plane by 
transferring them to unfamiliar uses, as, witness the word large in 
Tennyson’s “Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
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would yield.” Simplicity itself is, of course, a creative act when the 
mind is weary of complexity or grandeur and consciously turns to con- 
trasting moods and expressions. Thus the well-known lines at the be- 
ginning of Hugo’s Hernani, “Est il minuit? Minuit bientét,” provided 
one of the battlefields of classicists and romanticists. The classicists, 
demanding the high-sounding rhetorical expression which the conventions 
of preceding poetry had accustomed them to, would have said: 
Du haut de ma demeure, 
Seigneur, l’horloge enfin sonne la douziéme heure. 
High in its lofty tower, 
My lord, the clock doth sound the final hour. 

The romanticists, on the other hand, were charmed by the simplicity 
and adequacy of Hugo’s line. It became to them positively beautiful, 
being the negation of false beauty. It fell upon their ears with some- 
what of the freshness, clearness and sanity that a simple, “How do you 
do?” might have for ears that had been long accustomed to hear nothing 
but the gibberish of idiots or the incoherencies of maniacs. In our own 
literature, the simple diction of Wordsworth derived much of its charm 
through the elevation of a negative expression into the positive position. 
In a literal age, however, the contrast between the simple and the 
elaborate diction being lost, it is quite conceivable that Wordsworth’s 
simple diction should seem altogether negative and inexpressive—as 
some of it does to most readers and all of it which is distinetively Words- 
worthian to not a few. 

The individual word, however, is by no means the only means of 
expression of the creative impulse. A departure from the normal and 
stable mental state, that is, a condition of disturbed equilibrium, may 
also seek to express itself by an exceptional grouping of the words. Thus 
the word order of poetry or of impassioned prose is likely to vary a good 
deal from the normal negative expression. Sentence structure and 
length also change. Very highly emotional states of mind tend to express 
themselves in short, abrupt sentences, whereas controlled and more intel- 
lectual mental states are likely to be expressed in larger, complexer and 
more euphonious sentences. The device of metre is, of course, one of the 
most obvious of the means of self-expression in language. Accepting the 
theory of its origin in the communal dance, we see that from the begin- 
ning metre was used for the expression of highly emotional subjective 
states. This value it has retained largely to the present day. The 
expression of level, commonplace affairs in verse is felt to be inappro- 
priate, whereas the highly rarefied emotional mood, seeking some excep- 
tional and unusual form for its expression, rightfully turns to the metri- 
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cal form. But metre also has become a part of the inherited gift of the 
cultivated reader to-day. To such a person, metre in itself is no 
more able to disturb the mental equilibrium than is the most inexpressive 
prose. To do this it must be metre of a certain kind, making additions 
to the reader’s past experiences of verse. Yet obviously as we descend 
in the scale of experience we find the expressive value of mere metre 
gradually increasing. The poet’s corner in the country newspaper, the 
inscriptions on tombstones, and similar forms of naive verse, testify 
to the fact that for some persons the erudest verse serves as a sufficient 
outlet to emotion and as a sufficient vehicle for the conveyance of emo- 
tion to others. It is only in this way that we are enabled to realize 
how such verse could be written and read and highly regarded, as that, 
for example, of our American Colonial period, the verse of Mistress Anne 
Bradstreet, “the Tenth Muse lately sprung up in America,” and of dozens 
of others who passed as literary figures in their period. To the public 
of that day mere verse conveyed distinction and had a moving charm. 
Author and reader were simply one stage nearer the primitive feeling for 
metre than we are. And if we step back still further, we shall find 
the savage tribe happy and content with the rhythmic tom-tom of the 
drum, without accompaniment of intelligible words at all. 

Among the positively expressive devices of literature must also be 
counted structure in the larger sense. The author takes pleasure not 
only in the turning of his sentences but also in the grouping of them 
to form the paragraph, in the ordering of his paragraphs to form the 
chapter, and in the sequence and position of his chapters to form the 
structure of the whole. The poet likewise finds an outlet for the expres- 
sion of his inner sense of form in the line, the couplet, the stanza, the 
group of stanzas, the canto, and any other structural schemes that he may 
devise. Structure, regarded as creation in language, is, of course, inti- 
mately bound up with the logical relation of ideas. In some forms of 
literature, the logical side may be of comparatively slight importance, as, 
for example, in the complex stanzaic forms of poetry. One can get the 
same structural effect in such poems by changing the syllables to a similar 
juxtaposition of entirely nonsense sounds. In literary forms like the 
novel, drama, or essay, however, the outer structure is inextricably united 
to the inner or logical structure. But both outer and inner structure 
meet and find their expression in language. The novel or the essay does 
not exist until language has created for it a substance and a form. The 
idea or fable of Macbeth, for example, may be stated in a half dozen 
lines; these half dozen lines do not become a play, however, until they 
are so developed and expanded as to produce the impression that they are 
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an adequate analytic expression of the structural idea or fable which they 
contain. A literary idea demands a certain bulk in its expression, the 
magnitude, or outline, or proportion, whichever we wish to call it, of 
the expression, being itself a part of the idea. Milton states the 
whole theme of Paradise Lost in the first five lines of the poem; but 
the real poem, as a linguistic creation, is the great structure in 
twelve books, planned and analysed and regulated in a nice balance of 
parts. 

Adequate illustration of this linguistic method of study as applied 
to specific literary monuments can hardly be expected in the limited space 
at command. The simple examples of language creation which have 
been given do not altogether suffice, since they are drawn from the most 
primitive and rudimentary forms of literary expression. Yet an inven- 
tion like “chest,” the treasury of the soul, or Anglo-Saxon breost-cofa, 
is a complete poem in posse, in a kind of elliptical concentrated poetic 
expression. All it needs is analysis, that appropriate bulk or proportion 
in the form of its expression, of which we have just spoken, in order 
to become literature. In the study of works of literature as linguistic 
creations, the first endeavor should be to observe just what bulk or form, 
what compassing outline, the originating impulse demands for its satis- 
factory expression. The briefest literary forms are the proverb and 
the epigram, then the short poem, the long poem and the larger forms 
of prose literature. Each is chosen for its respective purpose because 
each answers to a special and individual need in the inner experience of 
him who uses it. Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat might have been given the form 
of Pope’s Essay on Man, not, we might suppose, an inappropriate form 
for it; but then it would not have been Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat, it would 
not have answered to the immediate impulse which led the poet to the 
composition of that particular group of poems. Poe has shown that a 
lyric poem must be short, that is, that the structural form which corre- 
sponds to an inner highly emotional impulse must be a narrowly re- 
stricted and compact one. This is a criticism based upon sound linguistic 
psychology ; for the lyric poem is the analytic stage of expression in lan- 
guage which follows next after the as yet unanalyzed exclamation or 
interjection, the briefest form of emotional expression. And so all forms 
have their conditioning cause and reason. After the special expressive 
value of the general form has been determined, one may then turn to 
the expression in detail, to the consideration of the word, the phrase, 
order of words, and so forth, noting what is significant or positively ex- 
pressive and what is merely negative and traditional. 

Thus the well-known epigram suggested by the miracle at the mar- 
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riage at Cana, “The conscious water knew its God and blushed,” appro- 
priately chooses the brief epigrammatic form. The idea demanding ex- 
pression is a clever witticism, an intellectual spark that flashes up for a 
moment and then disappears. No other form could have been so ap- 
propriate as this brief, compact and pointed form of the epigram; the 
harmony between the impelling cause of the expression and the expres- 
sion itself is complete. The positively expressive value of the epigram 
in detail arises from the fact that the words “conscious,” “knew” and 
“blushed,” not normally applicable to inanimate objects, are here used 
of “water.” The pathetic fallacy upon which the epigram is based, it 
may be observed, does not essentially differ from that underlying the 
word “sulky”; or from the opposite process, the pathetic fallacy reversed, 
in phrases like “a consuming hatred,” in which physical characteristics 
are assigned to spiritual activities. We may recall also that the idea con- 
tained in the phrases “a consuming hatred” or “a burning love” formed 
the theme of many a lyric flight of the English poets of the seventeenth 
century. 

As a more complicated illustration we may choose a short poem in 
which we have a group of related ideas instead of a single idea—a little 
poem by Mr. Arthur Symons, selected partly because it seems to make a 
conscious effort to be original, its positively expressive devices becoming 
thus the more apparent. The poem is one of some novelty of thought, 
such as no one perhaps would ever attempt to state in negative lan- 
guage. It probably came to Mr. Symons at the first as an idea which 
demanded a vigorous, positively expressive act. Hence he naturally turned 
at once to metre as, in a way, setting the tone for his expression. Other 
devices of expression in word order and syntax differing from normal 
prose were also used, as, for example, the three consecutive adjectives in 
the phrase, “a strong, blind, distracted man.” The most obviously ex- 
pressive details, however, which alone we can dwell upon here, are the 
words of the poem, again mainly through the ascription of human char- 
acteristics to inanimate objects. Such expressive words are given in 
italics in the following copy of the poem: 


The night was full of wind that ran 
Like a strong, blind, distracted man 
About the fields in the loud rain; 

The night was full of the wind’s pain. 


I looked into the naked air, 

Only the crying wind was there; 
I met invisible torment, tossed 
About the darkness like a ghost. 
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My thoughts in me cried out and sought 
Only, like wind, to fly from thought; 

But like my thought, the wind could find 
Nowhere to hide out of the wind. 


In a similar way we may apply our method of study to the other 
literary forms. The originating impulse in the novel, the essay, or the 
drama, evolves for itself in each instance an appropriate form of ana- 
lytic expression. Novelist, essayist, and dramatist also use certain expres- 
sive devices in the details of language to body forth their inner impres- 
sions. Meredith and Howells, Henry James and Marion Crawford, are 
alike in some respects, but how vastly different in others! The surest 
way to understand these differences and similarities is to study inten- 
sively the various positively expressive devices which the respective au- 
thors use. We would not be understood as regarding this as a simple 
and easy thing to do. On the contrary, the task is exceedingly difficult 
and complex. It is not easy to pluck the heart out of the mystery of 
the simplest song ; and between simple language creations in single words 
to the creation of the long novel or epic poem, there is an infinity of 
intermediate stages. At the same time, what ultimate mystery there is, 
is as inherent in the simplest creation as much as in the most complex. 
The mystery lies, first of all, in the origin of the creative impulse, and 
the explanation of this remains, very often, in spite of the most earnest 
search, an impenetrable mystery. Why in the first place should the heart 
and soul of man be moved at all? Why should one person react upon 
certain ideas or impressions more than another, or why should each 
react in his own peculiar way? These are the final mysteries, the presence 
of the inner experience of the creator in language, the inner necessity 
which drives him to seek an outward expression satisfying to himself 
and to his audience. Yet whenever this inner experience and necessity 
find adequate expression in the forms of language, the literary process 
is exemplified, and this at least is always an intelligible and analyzable 
process. 

There is, therefore, no point at which literature as a definite separate 
thing, a sort of distinct faculty, different from other forms of expression, 
begins; the most complex literary phenomenon is different in degree, 
not in kind, from the simplest creation in language, all shades of grada- 
tion from the simplest to the most complex being present. Style, conse- 
quently, in literature is not an absolute quality. There is no mark or 
boundary on one side of which we may say, “this is not style,” and, on 
the other, “this is style.” The author does not, at a certain moment, 
have born in him the faculty of style, a new gift, a new quality, as 
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though a new element were added to his composition. He has style 
who has developed a consistent and appropriate medium of expression 
of his inner experience. The study of this medium of expression is 
of course increasingly difficult and complicated according as the emo- 
tional and mental processes of the one seeking for expression are numer- 
ous, complex, and unfamiliar to the person striving to understand them. 
The study of expression is complicated also by the double point of view 
which is possible. We may look at expression from the point of view of 
the creator in order to see what devices of expression he uses to record 
his inner experience ; that is, we may make our study the purely objective 
one of endeavoring to see what the literary creator intended to express. 
Or, on the other hand, expression may be regarded from the point of view 
of the reader or hearer with the purpose of determining what he finds 
that to himself is new and moving in the composition, without regard to 
the intention of the author. Usually, however, these two points of view 
fall together. The reader in general feels that all the positively expres- 
sive parts of a composition which he perceives are intended by the author, 
arguing that it is safe to assume that the author of a poem saw as much 
in his poem as the reader of it can see. This uncritical habit of mind, 
however, frequently leads the reader into the error of imputing wrong 
intentions and motives to his author. This is especially true of the read- 
ing of the literature of the earlier periods. One finds, for example, many 
things in Chaucer and Shakespeare which seem positively expressive, be- 
cause they are novel and therefore striking, although at the time they 
were written they may have been merely negative and commonplace in 
value. Thus many a pleasantry, many a quaintness of expression, has 
been fathered upon Chaucer that Chaucer never intended. On the other 
hand, it just as frequently happens that what seems to the reader only 
negatively expressive now was at the time of original composition a new 
creation with positive value. But we cannot point out all the many 
difficulties which confront the student of literature as creative linguistic 
expression. The method is simple, but its applications are infinitely 
various. Adequately to study even the shortest of literary masterpieces 
from all the sides on which it has expressive value would be a long and 
difficult undertaking. The present purpose has not been to exemplify 
such exhaustive study of any masterpiece, but merely to show the simi- 
larity that exists between the literary and the linguistic creative imagi- 
nation, and to help lift, if may be, that veil of mystery which the reader 
so often permits to hide from view the creative process in literature, 
with the result that the sources of his own critical judgment are darkened 
and obscured. George Philip Krapp. 








THE POINT OF HONOR 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


I 


NAPOLEON the First, whose career had the quality of a duel against 
the whole of Europe, disliked duelling between the officers of his army. 
The great military emperor was not a swashbuckler and had little respect 
for tradition. 

Nevertheless, a story of duelling which became a legend in the army 
runs through the epic of imperial wars. To the surprise and admiration 
of their fellows, two officers, like insane artists trying to gild refined gold 
or paint the lily, pursued their private contest through the years of uni- 
versal carnage. They were officers of cavalry; and their connection with 
the high-spirited but fanciful animal which carries men into battle seems 
particularly appropriate. It would be difficult to imagine for heroes of 
this legend two officers of infantry of the line, for example, whose fantasy 
is tamed by much walking exercise and whose valor necessarily must 
be of a more plodding kind. As to artillerymen or engineers, whose 
heads are kept cool on a diet of mathematics, it is simply unthinkable. 

Their names were Feraud and D’Hubert, and they were both lieu- 
tenants in a regiment of hussars, but not in the same regiment. 

Feraud was doing regimental work, but Lieutenant D’Hubert had 
the good fortune to be attached to the person of the general commanding 
the division, as officier d’ ordonnance. It was in Strasbourg, and in this 
town, which was an agreeable and important garrison, they were enjoying 
greatly the peace following upon the treaty of Amiens. They were en- 
joying it, though both intensely warlike, because it was a sword-sharpen- 
ing, firelock-cleaning peace dear to a military heart and undamaging 
to military prestige, inasmuch that no one believed in its sincerity of 
duration. 

Under those historical circumstances, so favorable to the enjoyment 
of military leisure, Lieutenant D’Hubert could have been seen one fine 
afternoon making his way along the street of a cheerful suburb toward 
Lieutenant Feraud’s quarters, which were in a private house with a 
garden at the back, belonging to an old maiden lady. 

His knock at the door was answered instantly by a young maid in 
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Alsatian costume. Her fresh complexion and her long eyelashes, which 
she lowered demurely at the sight of the tall officer, caused Lieutenant 
D’Hubert, who was accessible to esthetic impressions, to relax the cold, 
severe gravity of his face. At the same time he observed that she had 
over her arm a pair of hussar’s breeches, blue with a red stripe. 

“Lieutenant Feraud in?” he inquired benevolently. 

“Oh, no, sir. He went out at six this morning.” 

And the little maid tried to close the door; but Lieutenant D’Hubert, 
opposing this move with gentle firmness, stepped into the anteroom jin- 
gling his spurs. 

“Come, my dear. You don’t mean to say he has not been home since ?” 

Saying these words, Lieutenant D’Hubert opened without ceremony 
the door of a room so comfortable and neatly ordered that only from in- 
ternal evidence in the shape of boots, uniforms and military accoutre- 
ments, did he acquire the conviction that it was Lieutenant Feraud’s 
room. And he saw also that Lieutenant Feraud was not at home. The 
truthful maid had followed him and raised her candid eyes to his face. 

“H’m!” said Lieutenant D’Hubert, greatly disappointed, for he had 
already visited all the haunts where a lieutenant of hussars could be 
found of a fine afternoon. “So he’s out? And do you happen to know, 
my dear, why he went out at six this morning ?” 

“No,” she answered readily. “He came home late at night and snored. 
I heard him when I got up at five. Then he dressed himself in his oldest 
uniform and went out. Service, I suppose.” 

“Service! Not a bit of it!” cried Lieutenant D’Hubert. “Learn my 
child, that he went out thus early to fight a duel with a civilian.” 

She heard the news without a quiver of her beautiful eyelashes. It 
was very obvious that the actions of Lieutenant Feraud were generally 
above criticism. She only looked up for a moment in mute surprise, and 
Lieutenant D’Hubert concluded from this absence of emotion that she 
had seen Lieutenant Feraud since that morning. He looked around the 
room. 

“Come,” he insisted with a sort of confidential familiarity. “He’s 
perhaps somewhere in the house now?” 

She shook her head. 

“So much the worse for him,” continued Lieutenant D’Hubert in a 
tone of anxious conviction. “But he has been home this morning?” 

This time the pretty maid nodded slightly. 

“He has!” cried Lieutenant D’Hubert. “And went out again? What 
for? Couldn’t he keep quietly at home? What a lunatic! My dear 
ed 
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Lieutenant D’Hubert’s natural kindness of disposition and strong 
sense of comradeship helped his powers of observation, which generally 
were not remarkable. He changed his tone to a most insinuating soft- 
ness; and gazing at the hussar’s breeches hanging over the arm of the 
girl he appealed to the interest she took in Lieutenant Feraud’s comfort 
and happiness. He was pressing and persuasive. He used his eyes, 
which were large and fine, with excellent effect. His anxiety to get hold 
at once of Lieutenant Feraud, for Lieutenant Feraud’s own good, he 
protested, seemed so genuine that at last it overcame the girl’s discretion. 
Unluckily she had not much to tell. Lieutenant Feraud had returned 
home shortly before ten, had walked straight into his room and had 
thrown himself on his bed to resume his slumbers. She surmised this, 
because she had heard him snore rather louder than before far into the 
afternoon. Then he got up, put on his best uniform and went out. That 
was all she knew. 

She raised her candid eyes up to Lieutenant D’Hubert, who stared at 
her incredulously. 

“It’s incredible. Gone parading the town in his best uniform! My 
dear child, don’t you know that he ran that civilian through this morn- 
ing—clean through as you spit a hare?” 

She heard the atrocious news without any signs of distress. But she 
pressed her lips together thoughtfully. 

“He isn’t parading the town,” she remarked in a low tone. “Far 
from it.” 

“The civilian’s family is making an awful row,” continued Lieutenant 
D’ Hubert, pursuing his train of thought. “And the general is very angry. 
It’s one of the best families in the town. He ought to have kept close 
at least . . .” 

“What will the general do to him?” inquired the girl anxiously. 

“He won’t have his head cut off, to be sure,” answered Lieutenant 
D’Hubert. “But this is positively indecent. He’s making no end of 
trouble for himself by this sort of bravado.” 

“But he isn’t parading the town,” the maid murmured again. 

“Why, yes! Now I think of it, I haven’t seen him anywhere. But 
what on earth has he done with himself?” 

“He’s gone to pay a call,” suggested the maid after a moment of 
silence. 

Lieutenant D’Hubert made a movement. 

“A call! Do you mean a call onalady? The cheek of the man! But 
how do you know this?” 

Without concealing her woman’s scorn for the denseness of the mas- 
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culine mind, the pretty maid reminded him that Lieutenant Feraud had 
arrayed himself in his best uniform before going out. He had also put 
on his newest dolman—she added, in a tone as if this conversation were 
getting on her nerves, and turned away brusquely. Lieutenant D’Hubert, 
without questioning the accuracy of the implied deduction, did not see 
that it advanced him much on his official quest. For his quest after 
Lieutenant Feraud had that character. He did not know any of the 
women this fellow who had run a man through in the morning was likely 
to call on in the afternoon. They knew each other but slightly. He bit 
his gloved finger in perplexity. 

“Call!” he exclaimed. “Call on the devil.” 

The girl, with her back to him, and folding the hussar’s breeches on a 
chair, said with a vexed little laugh: 

“Oh, no! On Madame de Lionne.” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert whistled. Madame de Lionne was the wife of a 
high official who had a well-known salon and some pretensions to sensi- 
bility and elegance. The husband was a civilian and old, but the society 
of the salon was young and military for the greater part. Lieutenant 
D’Hubert had whistled, not because the idea of pursuing Lieutenant 
Feraud into that very salon was exactly disagreeable to him, but because 
having but lately arrived in Strasbourg he had not had the time as 
yet to get an introduction to Madame de Lionne. And what was that 
swashbuckler Feraud doing there? He did not seem the sort of man 
who 

“Are you certain of what you say?” asked Lieutenant D’ Hubert. 

The girl was perfectly certain. Without turning round to look at 
him, she explained that the coachman of their next-door neighbors knew 
the maitre-d’hétel of Madame de Lionne. In this way she got her in- 
formation. And she was perfectly certain. In giving this assurance she 
sighed. Lieutenant Feraud called there nearly every afternoon. 

“Ah, bah!” exclaimed D’Hubert ironically. His opinion of Madame 
de Lionne went down several degrees. Lieutenant Feraud did not seem 
to him specially worthy of attention on the part of a woman with a repu- 
tation for sensibility and elegance. But there was no saying. At bottom 
they were all alike—very practical rather than idealistic. Lieutenant 
D’Hubert, however, did not allow his mind to dwell on _ these 
considerations. 

“By thunder!” he reflected aloud. “The general goes there some- 
times. If he happens to find the fellow sitting there making eyes at the 
lady, there will be the devil to pay. Our general is not a very accom- 
modating person, I can tell you.” 
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“Go guickly then. Don’t stand here, now I’ve told you where he is,” 
cried the girl, coloring to the eyes. 

“Thanks, my dear. I don’t know what I would have done without 
you.” 

After manifesting his gratitude in an aggressive way, which at first 
was repulsed violently and then submitted to with a sudden and still 
more repellent indifference, Lieutenant D’Hubert took his departure. 

He clanked and jingled along the streets with martial elegance. To 
run a comrade to earth in a drawing-room where he was not known did 
not trouble him in the least. A uniform is a passport. His position as 
officier d’ordonnance of the general added to his assurance. Moreover, 
now he knew where to find Lieutenant Feraud, he had no option. It was 
a service matter. 

Madame de Lionne’s house had an excellent appearance. A man in 
livery, opening the door of a large drawing-room with a waxed floor, 
shouted his name and stood aside to let him pass. It was apparently a 
reception day. The ladies, wearing hats surcharged with a profusion of 
feathers, sheathed in clinging white gowns from their armpits to the tips 
of their low satin shoes, looked sylphlike and cool in a great display of 
bare necks and arms. The men who talked with them, on the contrary, 
were arrayed in multicolored garments, with collars up to their ears and 
sashes round their waists. Lieutenant D’Hubert made his unabashed 
way across the room, and bowing low before a sylphlike form on a couch, 
offered his apologies for this intrusion, which nothing could excuse but 
the extreme urgency of the service order he had to communicate to his 
comrade Feraud. He proposed to himself to come presently in a more 
regular manner and beg forgiveness for interrupting the interesting 
conversation 

A bare arm was extended to him with gracious nonchalance even be- 
fore he had finished speaking. He pressed the hand respectfully to his 
lips and made the mental remark that it was bony. Madame de Lionne 
was a blonde with too fine a skin and a long face. 

“C’est ca!” she said, with an ethereal smile disclosing a set of large 
teeth. “Come this evening to plead for your forgiveness.” 

“T will not fail, madame.” 

Meantime Comrade Feraud, splendid in his new dolman and the ex- 
tremely polished boots of his calling, sat on a chair within a foot of the 
couch, and, one hand on his thigh, with the other twirled his moustache 
to a point without uttering a sound. At a significant glance from 
D’Hubert, he rose without alacrity and followed him into the recess of a 
window. 
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“What is it you want with me?” he asked in evident good faith, which 
astonished profoundly the other. Lieutenant D’Hubert could not 
imagine that in the innocence of his heart and simplicity of his con- 
science Lieutenant Feraud took a view of his duel in which neither re- 
morse nor yet a rational apprehension of consequences had any place. 
Though he had no clear recollection how the quarrel had originated (it 
was begun in an establishment where beer and wine are drunk late at 
night) he had not the slightest doubt of being himself the outraged 
party. He had had two experienced friends for his seconds. Everything 
had been done according to the rules governing that sort of adventure. 
And a duel is obviously fought for the purpose of some one being at 
least hurt if not killed outright. The civilian got hurt. That also. was 
in order. Lieutenant Feraud was perfectly tranquil. But Lieutenant 
D’Hubert took it for affectation and spoke with a certain vivacity. 

“T am directed by the general to give you the order to go at once to 
your quarters and remain there under close arrest.” 

It was now the turn of Lieutenant Feraud to be astonished. 

“What the devil are you telling me there?” he murmured faintly, 
and fell into such profound wonder that he could only follow mechan- 
ically the motions of Lieutenant D’Hubert. The two officers, one tall, 
with an interesting face and a moustache the color of ripe corn, the other 
short and sturdy with a hooked nose and a thick crop of black curly hair, 
approached the mistress of the house to take their leave. Madame de 
Lionne, a woman of eclectic taste, smiled upon these armed young men 
with impartial sensibility and an equal share of interest. Madame de 
Lionne took her delight in the infinite variety of the human species. All 
the other eyes in the drawing-room followed the departing officers, one 
strutting, the other striding, with curiosity. When they had gone out, one 
or two men, who had already heard of the duel, imparted the information 
to the sylphlike ladies, who received it with shrieks of humane concern. 

Meantime the two hussars walked side by side, Lieutenant Feraud try- 
ing to fathom the hidden reason of things, which in this instance eluded 
the grasp of his intellect; Lieutenant D’Hubert feeling annoyed at the 
part he had to play, because the general’s instructions were that he should 
see personally that Lieutenant Feraud carried out his orders to the letter 
and at once. 

“The chief seems to know this animal,” he thought, eyeing his com- 
panion, whose round face, the round eyes and even the twisted-up jet- 
black little moustache, seemed animated by his mental exasperation before 
the incomprehensible. And aloud he observed rather reproachfully, “The 
general is in a devilish fury with you.” 
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Lieutenant Feraud stopped short on the edge of the pavement and 
cried in the accents of unmistakable sincerity : “What on earth for?” The 
innocence of the fiery Gascon soul was depicted in the manner in which 
he seized his head in both his hands as if to prevent it bursting with per- 
plexity. 

“For the duel,” said Lieutenant D’Hubert curtly. He was annoyed 
greatly by this sort of perverse fooling. 

“The duel! The... !” 

Lieutenant Feraud passed from one paroxysm of astonishment into 
another. He dropped his hands and walked on slowly, trying to reconcile 
this information with the state of his own feelings. It was impossible. 
He burst out indignantly: 

“Was I to let that sauerkraut-eating civilian wipe his boots on the 
uniform of the 7th Hussars ?” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert could not be altogether unsympathetic toward 
that sentiment. This little fellow is a lunatic, he thought to himself, but 
there is something in what he says. 

“Of course, I don’t know what happened,” he said soothingly. “And 
the general himself may not be exactly informed. Those people have 
been deafening him with their lamentations.” 

“Ah, he is not exactly informed,” mumbled Lieutenant Feraud, walk- 
ing faster and faster as his choler at the injustice of his fate began to rise. 
“He is not exactly. . . . And he orders me under close arrest, with God 
knows what afterwards!” 

‘Don’t excite yourself like this,” remonstrated the other. “That young 
man’s people are very influential, you know, and it looks bad enough on 
the face of it. The general had to take notice of their complaint at once. 
I don’t think he means to be over severe with you. It is best for you to 
be kept out of sight for a while.” 

“T am very much obliged to the general,” muttered Lieutenant Feraud 
through his teeth. “And perhaps you would say I ought to be grate- 
ful to you, too, for the trouble you have taken to hunt me up in the draw- 
ing room ofalady who... ” 

“Frankly,” said Lieutenant D’Hubert with an innocent laugh, “I 
think you ought to be. I had no end of trouble to find out where you were. 
It wasn’t exactly the place for you to disport yourself in under the cir- 
cumstances. If the general had caught you there making eyes at the 
goddess of the temple. . . . Oh, my word! . . . He hates to be both- 
ered with complaints against his officers, you know. And it looked un- 
commonly like sheer bravado.” 

The two officers had arrived now at the street door of Lieutenant 
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Feraud’s lodgings. The latter turned toward his companion. “Lieuten- 
ant D’Hubert,” he said, “I have something to say to you which can’t be 
said very well in the street. You can’t refuse to come up.” 

The pretty maid had opened the door. Lieutenant Feraud brushed 
past her brusquely, and she raised her scared red and questioning eyes 
to Lieutenant D’Hubert, who could do nothing but shrug his shoulders 
slightly as he followed the other. 

In his room Lieutenant Feraud unhooked the clasp of his new dolman, 
flung it on the bed, and folding his arms across his chest turned to the 
other Hussar. 

“Do you imagine I am a man to submit tamely to injustice?” he in- 
quired in a boisterous voice. 

“Oh, do be reasonable,” remonstrated Lieutenant D’Hubert. 

“TI am reasonable. I am perfectly reasonable,” retorted the other, 
with an ominously sudden calm. “I can’t call the general to account 
for his behavior, but you are going to answer me for yours.” 

“IT can’t listen to this nonsense,” murmured Lieutenant D’Hubert, 
making a slightly contemptuous grimace. 

“You call that nonsense? It seems to me perfectly clear, unless 
you don’t understand Freach.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“T mean,” screamed suddenly Lieutenant Ieraud, “to cut off your 
ears to teach you to disturb me with general’s orders when I am talking 
to a lady.” 

A profound silence followed this declaration. And through the open 
window Lieutenant D’Hubert heard the little birds singing in the gar- 
den. He said calmly: 

“Why, if you take that tone, of course I will hold myself at your 
disposal whenever you are at liberty to attend to this affair. But I don’t 
think you will cut off my ears.” 

“I am going to aftend to it at once,” declared Lieutenant Feraud, 
with extreme truculence. “If you are thinking of displaying your airs 
and graces to-night in Madame de Lionne’s salon you are very much 
mistaken.” 

“Really,” said Lieutenant D’Hubert, who was beginning to feel ir- 
ritated, “you are an impracticable sort of fellow. The general’s orders 
to me were to put you under arrest, not to carve you into small pieces. 
Good morning.” Turning his back on the little Gascon, who, always 
sober in his potations, was as though born intoxicated with the sunshine 
of his wine-ripening country, the Northman, who could drink hard on 
occasion, but was born sober under the watery skies of Picardy, made 
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calmly for the door. Hearing, however, the unmistakable sound, be- 
hind his back, of a sword drawn from the scabbard, he had no option 
but to stop. 

“Devil take this mad Southerner!” he thought, spinning round and 
surveying with composure the warlike posture of Lieutenant Feraud with 
a bare sword in his hand. 

“At once! At once!” stuttered Feraud, beside himself. 

“You had my answer,” said the other, keeping his temper very well. 

At first he had been only vexed and somewhat amused. But now 
his face grew clouded. He was asking himself seriously how he could 
manage to get away. Obviously it was impossible for him to run from a 
man with a sword; and as to fighting him, it seemed completely out of the 
question. He waited awhile, then said exactly what was in his heart: 

“Drop this. I won’t fight you now. I won’t be made ridiculous.” 

“Ah, you won’t!” hissed the Gascon. “I suppose you prefer to be 
made infamous. Do you hear what I say . . . Infamous! Infamous! 
Infamous!” he shrieked, rising and falling on his toes and getting very 
red in the face. Lieutenant D’Hubert, on the contrary, became for a 
moment very pale at the sound of the unsavory word, then flushed pink 
to the roots of his fair hair. 

“But you can’t go out to fight, you are under arrest, you lunatic!” he 
objected, with angry scorn. 

“There’s the garden. It’s big enough to lay out your long carcass 
in,” sputtered out the other with such ardor that somehow the anger of 
the cooler man subsided. 

“This is perfectly absurd,” he said, glad enough to think he had 
found a way out of it for a moment. “We will never get any of our 
comrades to serve as seconds. It’s preposterous.” 

“Seconds! Damn the seconds! We don’t want any seconds. Don’t 
you worry about any seconds. I will send word to your friends to come 
and bury you when I am done. This is no time for ceremonies. And if 
you want any witnesses, I’ll send word to the old girl to put her head 
out of a window at the back. Stay! There’s the gardener. He’ll do. 
He’s as deaf as a post, but he has two eyes in his head. Come along. I 
will teach you, my staff officer, that the carrying about of a general’s 
orders is not always child’s play !” 

While thus discoursing he had unbuckled his empty scabbard. He 
sent it flying under the bed, and lowering the point of the sword brushed 
past the perplexed Lieutenant D’Hubert, crying, “Follow me!” Directly 
he had flung open the door a faint shriek was heard, and the pretty maid, 
who had been listening at the keyhole, staggered backward, putting the 
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backs of her hands over her eyes. He didn’t seem to see her, but as he 
was crossing the anteroom she ran after him and seized his left arm. He 
shook her off, and then she rushed toward Lieutenant D’Hubert and 
clawed at the sleeve of his uniform. 

“Wretched man!” she sobbed despairingly. “Is this what you wanted 
to find him for?” 

“Let me go,” entreated Lieutenant D’Hubert, trying to disengage 
himself gently. “It’s like being in a madhouse,” he protested, with exas- 
peration. “Do let me go. I won’t do him any harm.” 

A fiendish laugh from Lieutenant Feraud commented that assurance. 
“Come along,” he cried impatiently, with a stamp of his foot. 

And Lieutenant D’Hubert did follow. He could do nothing else. But 
in vindication of his sanity it must be recorded that as he passed out of 
the anteroom the notion of opening the street door and bolting out pre- 
sented itself to this brave youth, only, of course, to be instantly dismissed ; 
for he felt sure that the other would pursue him without shame or com- 
punction. And the prospect of being chased along the street by a man 
with a naked sword in his hand could not be for a moment entertained. 
Therefore he followed into the garden. Behind them the girl tottered 
out, too, with ashy lips and enormous scared eyes, impelled by a dreadful 
curiosity and by a vague notion of rushing, if need be, between Lieutenant 
Feraud and death. 

The deaf gardener, utterly unconscious of approaching footsteps, went 
on watering his flowers till Lieutenant Feraud thumped him on the back. 
Confronted suddenly with a man, a sword in his hand and his face dis- 
torted with rage, the old chap, trembling in all his limbs, dropped the 
watering pot. At once Lieutenant Feraud kicked it away with great 
animosity ; then seizing the gardner by the throat, he backed him against 
a tree and held him there shouting in his ear: 

“Stop here and look on. You understand you’ve got to look on. Don’t 
dare budge from the spot.” 

Lieutenant D’Hubert came slowly down the walk and unclasped his 
dolman with undisguised reluctance. Even then with his hand already on 
the handle of his sword he hesitated to draw till a roar, “/n garde, fichtre! 
What do you think you came here for?” and the rush of his adver- 
sary, forced him to put himself as quickly as possible in a posture of 
defence. 

The clash of arms resounded in that prim garden, which hitherto had 
known no more warlike sound than the click of clipping shears. The 
upper part of an old lady’s body was projected out of a window upstairs. 
She flung her arms above her white cap, emitting faint shrieks like dis- 
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tressed scolding. The gardener remained glued to the tree, looking on, 
his toothless mouth open in idiotic astonishment; and a little farther up 
the walk the pretty girl, as if held by a spell on a small grassplot, ran 
to and fro wringing her hands and muttering crazily. She did not rush 
between the combatants. The onslaughts of Lieutenant Feraud were so 
fierce that her heart failed her. Lieutenant D’Hubert, his faculties con- 
centrated upon defence, needed all his skill and science of the sword to 
stop the rushes of his adversary. Twice already he had had to break 
ground. It bothered him to feel his foothold made insecure by the round 
dry gravel of the path rolling under the hard soles of his boots. This is 
most unsuitable ground, he thought, keeping a watchful, narrowed gaze, 
shaded by long eyelashes, upon the fiery staring eyeballs of his thick-set 
adversary. This absurd affair would ruin his reputation of a sensible, 
well-behaved, promising young officer. It would damage at any rate his 
immediate prospects and lose him the good will of his general. These 
worldly preoccupations were no doubt misplaced in view of the solemnity 
of the moment. For a duel, whether regarded as a ceremony in the cult 
of honor or even when regrettably casual and reduced in its moral essence 
to a distinguished form of manly sport, demands perfect singleness of in- 
tention, a homicidal austerity of mood. On the other hand, this vivid 
concern for his future in a man occupied in keeping sudden death at 
sword’s length from his breast had not a bad effect, inasmuch as it began 
to rouse the slow anger of Lieutenant D’Hubert. Some seventy seconds 
had elapsed since they had crossed steel, and Lieutenant D*Hubert had to 
break ground again in order to avoid impaling his reckless adversary, 
like a beetle for a cabinet of specimens. The result was that, misappre- 
hending the motive, Lieutenant Feraud with a triumphant sort of snarl 
pressed his attack with renewed vigor. 

This enraged animal, thought D’Hubert, will have me against the 
wall directly. He imagined himself much closer to the house than he 
was ; and he dared not turn his head, such an act under the circumstances 
being equivalent to deliberate suicide. It seemed to him that he was 
keeping his adversary off with his eyes rather more than with his point. 
Lieutenant Feraud crouched and bounded with a fierce, tigerish, fero- 
cious agility, enough to trouble the stoutest heart. But what was more 
appalling than the fury of a wild beast, accomplishing in all innocence of 
heart a natural function, was the fixity of savage purpose man alone is 
capable of displaying. Lieutenant D’Hubert in the midst of his worldly 
preoccupations perceived it at last. It was an absurd and damaging af- 
fair to be drawn into. But whatever silly intention the fellow had 
started with, it was clear that by this time he meant to kill—nothing. less. 
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He meant it with an intensity of will utterly beyond the inferior facul- 
ties of a tiger. 

As is the case with constitutionally brave men, the full view of the 
danger interested Lieutenant D’Hubert. And directly he got properly 
interested, the length of his arm and the coolness of his head told in his 
favor. It was the turn of Lieutenant Feraud to recoil. He did this with 
a blood-curdling grunt of baffled rage. He made a swift feint and then 
rushed straight forward. 

“Ah! You would, would you?” Lieutenant D’Hubert exclaimed men- 
tally to himself. The combat had lasted nearly two minutes, time enough 
for any man to get embittered apart from the merits of the quarrel. 
And all at once it was over. Trying to close breast to breast under his 
adversary’s guard Lieutenant Feraud received a slash on his shortened 
arm. He did not feel it in the least, but it checked his rush ; and, his feet 
slipping on the gravel, he fell backward with great violence. The shock 
jarred his boiling brain into the perfect quietude of insensibility. Simul- 
taneously with his fall the pretty servant girl shrieked piercingly, the 
old maiden lady at the window ceased her scolding remonstrances and 
with great presence of mind began to cross herself. 

In the first moment, seeing his adversary lying perfectly still, his 
face to the sky and his toes turned up, Lieutenant D’Hubert thought he 
had killed him outright. The impression of having slashed hard enough 
to cut his man clean in two abode with him for a while in an exaggerated 
impression of the right good will he had put into the blow. He flung 
himself on his knees by the side of the prostrate body. Not even the 
arm was severed, and a slight sense of disappointment mingled with the 
feeling of relief he experienced. He did not want the death of that 
sinner. The affair was ugly enough as it stood. Lieutenant D’ Hubert 
addressed himself at once to the task of stopping the bleeding. In this 
task it was his fate to be ridiculously impeded by the little maid. The 
girl, filling the garden with cries of horror, flung herself upon his de- 
fenceless back and twining her fingers in his hair tugged at his head. 
Why she should choose to hinder him at this precise moment he could 
not in the least understand. Hedidnottry. It was all like a very wicked 
and harassing dream. ‘Twice, to save himself from being pulled over, 
he had to rise and fling her off. He did this stoically, without a word, 
kneeling down again at once to go on with his work. But the third time 
he seized and held her arms. Her cap was half off, her face was red, 
her eyes glared with crazy boldness. He looked into them while she 
called him a wretch, a traitor, and a murderer many times in succession. 
This did not annoy him so much as the conviction that in her scuffles 
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she had managed to scratch his face abundantly. Ridicule would be 
added to the scandal of the story. He imagined it making its way 
through the garrison in the town, through the whole army on the 
frontier, with every possible distortion of motive and sentiment and cir- 
cumstance, spreading a doubt upon the sanity of his conduct and the 
distinction of his taste even into the very bosom of his honorable family. 
It was all very well for that fellow Feraud, who had no connections, no 
family to speak of, and no quality but courage, which anyhow was a 
matter of course and possessed by every single trooper in the whole mass 
of French cavalry. Still holding the wrists of the girl in a strong grip 
Lieutenant D’Hubert looked over his shoulder. Lieutenant Feraud 
had opened his eyes. He did not move. Like a man just waking from 
a deep sleep, he stared with a drowsy expression at the evening sky. 

Lieutenant D’Hubert’s urgent shouts to the old gardener produced 
no effect—not so much as to make him shut his toothless mouth. Then 
he remembered that the man was stone deaf. All that time, the girl, 
attempting to free her wrists, struggled, not with maidenly coyness but 
like a sort of pretty dumb fury, not even refraining from kicking his 
shins now and then. He continued to hold her as if in a vice, his instinct 
telling him that were he to let her go she would fly at his eyes. But 
he was greatly humiliated by his position. At last she gave up, more 
exhausted than appeased, he feared. Nevertheless, he attempted to get 
out of this wicked dream by way of negotiation. 

“Listen to me,” he said as calmly as he could. “Will you promise 
to run for a surgeon if I let you go?” 

He was profoundly afflicted when, panting, sobbing, and choking, she 
made it clear that she would do nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
her incoherent intentions were to remain in the garden and fight with 
her nails and her teeth for the protection of the prostrate man. This 
was horrible. 

“My dear child!” he cried in despair. “Is it possible you think me 
capable of murdering a wounded adversary? Is it ... Be quiet, you 
little wildeat, you,” he added. 

She struggled. A thick, sleepy voice said behind him: 

“What are you after with that girl?” 

Lieutenant Feraud had raised himself on his good arm. He was look- 
ing sleepily at his other arm, at the mess of blood on his uniform, at a 
small red pool on the ground, at his sabre lying a foot away on the path. 
Then he laid himself down gently again to think it all out as far as a 
thundering headache would permit of mental operations. 

Lieutenant D’Hubert released the girl’s wrists. She flew away down 
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the path and crouched wildly by the side of the vanquished warrior. The 
shades of night were falling on the little trim garden with this touching 
group, whence proceeded low murmurs of sorrow and compassion with 
other feeble sounds of a different character, as if an imperfectly awake 
invalid were trying to swear. Lieutenant D’Hubert went away. 

(T'o be continued) 


SONNETS 
BY MURIEL RICE 
TO A DECADENT POET 
Lorp of the brimming thoughts and burning brain, 

Proud-hearted minstrel of resounding Sin, 

Can nought allay the ecstasy within? 

Thine eager eyes wax lurid as they strain 
Hellward, to view the beauty of her pain. 

Thine alchemy draws music from her din. 

Speak—for thy demon wills it—what hath been 
Crime, glory, death; for everything is vain. 
Torches that flare like to the bosom-heaves 

Of sinful woman waiting to be won; 

And hungry men with sateless eyes that stun 
Resistance back, till Christ in heaven grieves: 
Yet never once the moon between the leaves 

Nor winds that rush to meet the rising sun. 

REASSURANCE 
Coup I mistrust you as I did before 
And think you never showed your soul to me, 
Only some beauty for the sense to see, 
Some trick of knowledge from your ready lore 
To flatter me a little, nothing more, 
And that I served amusement for a while, 
Occasion for the old indulgent smile, 
Another heart-beat added to your store: 
Could I think this and then remember you, 
A quiet would arise to plead your cause, 
Beautiful thoughts enwrap me like a glow, 
Soothing the mind perplexed with false and true, 
Stilling the pulse a little; then a pause, 
And I would look into your eyes and know. 
Muriel Rice. 





